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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—<———— 
HE war news of the week is both good and bad. On 
Thursday news was received that the Boers had cap- 
tured an empty convoy near Klerksdorp, and that the escort, 
consisting of the 5th Batn. Imperial Yeomanry, three com- 
panies of the Northumberland Fusiliers, and two guns, had 
been captured,—probably about 500 men in all. On the other 
hand, a Boer commando on february 23rd (z.e., last Sunday) 
made a determined attempt to break through the British 
cordon. The brunt of the attack fell on Colonel Garratt’s 
New Zealanders, who behaved with splendid gallantry. The 
Boers are said to have driven a herd of 6,000 cattle in front of 
them to break the cordon and also act asa moving screen. The 
New Zealanders, however, who suffered heavy losses—2 officers 
and 21 men killed, and 5 officers and 31 men wounded— 
stopped first the rush of the cattle and then of the Boers. 
The Boers left 15 dead on the field and 6 prisoners, besides 70 
dead and 100 unwounded horses, and the whole of the cattle. 








Before we leave the subject of the war we may notice 
the agitation in regard to the fate of Kritzinger which is 
now moving many minds. We feel certain that Kritzinger 
will receive absolute justice, and that unless it is proved in 
fair trial that he committed crimes which in any country in 
the world would call for the death penalty, he will not receive 
capital punishment. If he is merely proved a rebel, his life 
is in no sort of danger. If he is proved a murderer, whether 
of black or white men, after fair trial, the fact that he is also 
a rebel cannot, in our opinion, be pleaded as an atonement. 
But though Kritzinger must have justice, it is needless to say 


that we, and indeed all Englishmen, will rejoice greatly if his | 
| military officials, and his Majesty condescended to explain 


should prove a case where the death penalty need not be 


enforced. 





Prince Henry of Prussia has been well received in America, 
and is making himself popular by his simplicity of demeanour. 











After a reception by the President in Washington marked at | 


once by cordiality and an absence of gush in the ceremonial 
speeches, the Prince returned to New York, where the 
German Emperor's new yacht, the ‘Meteor,’ was launched 
in the presence of the President and most American nota- 
bilities. The christening was performed by the President's 
daughter, Miss Alice Roosevelt, who afterwards telegraphed to 
the Emperor: “The ‘ Meteor’ has been successfu!ly launched. 
I congratulate you and thank you for your courtesy to me, and 
send you my best wishes,’—words which will seem to the 
public here singularly dignified and well-chosen. On 
Wednesday evening Prince Henry was entertained at 
a banquet by one thousand editors (horresco referens), 


| economic 


expulsion from their last safe asylum. 


The Viennese are full of expectation of great results from 
the visit of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand to St. Petersburg, 
They seem to expect that he will renew some old bonds 
between Austria and Russia, who have at present strong 
common interests in the Balkans, and to be certain that Czar 
and Kaiser can between them prevent Germany from taxing 
cereals toomuch. It is noteworthy that the German Govern- 
ment, in view of foreign remonstrances, has positively refused 
to raise the tariff on imported food to the point demanded by 
the Agrarians, and that the latter threaten in consequence 
to wreck the whole Bill. The Viennese aristocracy and clérics 
are, however, we fancy, much too sanguine. Hungary does 
not like Russia, and the Austrian Germans share the dis- 
like, while the statesmen distrust her good faith in the 
Balkans. While those feelings continue Austria must lean 
on Berlin rather than St. Petersburg, even at the cost of 
inconvenience. The rumours only prove the 
immense importance which the interests of commerce have 
attained in all diplomacy. The ambition of statesmen is 
at once fostered and checked by the wish to see the people 
richer, and the fear that if they grow poorer the stately edifice 
of power may crumble rapidly away. ‘“ We have gained,” the 
Kings may well say, “by the establishment of conscription, 
which gives us great armies perpetually renewed, but we have 
lost by the new necessity that the multitude, which per- 
petually increases its numbers, must always be fully fed.” 

The Sultan has struck a blow which may prove to havea 
recoil. He suspects all around him of hostility to his person, 
and last week ordered Marshal Fuad Pasha, the most trusted 
soldier in Turkey, to be carried on board a steamer, which 
conveyed him to Aleppo, whence he was transported to 
Damascus, where in future he is to reside. The order would 
probably, as usual, have been followed by a secret execution, 
but the Russian Ambassador intervened, and some high 


that he had not sentenced the Marshal, but had ordered 
him to Damascus for reasons of his own, and that he would 
reside there in comfort. The military chiefs are naturally 
uneasy, as the Sovereign who could suspect his most faithful 
general may suspect any one; and Abd-ul-Hamid may yet 
find that he has seriously weakened the defences of his 
throne. It is believed in Constantinople that all his sus- 
picions are imaginary, and that he condemns without reason 
on the evidence of spies who maintain their influence by 
keeping up his terrors, but it is at least as likely that plots 
are really numerous, and that Abd-ul-Hamid is well in- 
formed. What a life his must be! Many Roman Emperors 
must have lived in equal danger, but they were for the 
most part men with nerves of iron. 


The Barcelona riots have ended for the moment, and 
though there have been disturbances in some of the smaller 
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cities, the troops have been successful in all, though not until | less Hugo was one of the first of European novelists, and France 


General Weyler had obtained permission from the Queen- | justly esteems him her greatest poet of modern days Th 
P . ree ae - The 
Regent to call out the Reserves and declare martial law | Times correspondent grows quité lyrical over the whole cele. 
throughout the whole of Spain. That would have made him | bration—the political intention of which, of course, is to 
Dictator, and his precise politics are still unknown. The most | glorify Republicanism as against Bonapartism—and he hag 
serious features of the émewtes have been the daring shown by | justification. No people can manage a great féte like the 
the strikers, who have in more than one instance attacked | French, for to no people so able does every form of histrionic 
barracks, and the fact that the insurgents are not avowedly | art come so naturally. For the moment they believe all they 
either Carlists or Republicans. Apparently the actual work- | say,—which is the ultimate secret of great acting. 
men are in distress, and strike blindly at every kind of ck 
authority, including, we note with some surprise, that of the | It was announced on Thursday that Lord Rosebery and his 
clergy. <All revolutionary movements, too, are favoured by followers had formed an organisation to be called « The 
the disenchantment and deep disgust with which all Spaniards | Liberal League.” The president is to he Lord Rosebery, and 
have witnessed the loss of their Colonial Empire. That is set the vice-presidents Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir 
down to imbecility in all the administrative powers. The | Edward Grey. The objects of the League are stated in 
Italian Government has also had to meet a serious labour | a® Official communiqué, which runs as follows :—“ It has been 
movement, the railway workmen having organised a general decided by those who adhere to the Chesterfield policy that 
strike. So imminent was the danger that, as they were all they have no intention of severing themselves from the 
Reservists, they were all called out by decree, and thus placed | Liberal party, but, on the contrary, intend to act with the 
under military law, a novel and rather desperate expedient, | rest of the Liberal Opposition on the lines of that policy,” 
which, however, appears to have been successful. As we have pointed out elsewhere, this is a somewhat pers 
—— plexing conclusion after Lord Rosebery’s letter last week 
_ The Government of Italy has been overthrown by a vote upen ; 2bout “definite separation.” We presume that it means 
the choice of a Speaker, but the King has directed the Premier, | that Lord Rosebery and his followers think that they can 
Signor Zanardelli, to return to power with a reconstructed | capture the Liberal party if only they refuse to be read out 
Ministry. The fall seems to have been the result partly of | of it and insist on sticking to the ship, which, as they 
jealousies between the Liberal and Socialist groups, and partly ; might say, to prevent worse disaster they have run on to a 
of a conflict within the Cabinet between two sets of ideas, the | mud-bank. Whether the Liberal Leaguers, or New Primrose 
more Conservative section objecting to a Divorce Bill which | Leaguers as they have been dubbed, will succeed in their 
the more Liberal desired to bring in, not because the people | endeavour it is, of course, impossible to say, but we hold 
desire it, but because it would be a warning to the Papacy. | their chance to be a good one if only Lord Rosebery does not 
Rome has always refused divorce, except upon the ground | in the future, as in the past, show infirmity of purpose, 
that the marriage it is sought to dissolve was for some San rae 
ecclesiastical or other reason invalid. The group system In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Tweedmouth 
makes all Italian Governments unstable, but the Royal , moved a Resolution declaring that in the opinion of the House 
authority keeps the great executive machine going, and it is | # Joint Committee should be appointed to inquire into all 
only progress which suffers, That group system is the most | purchases made by or = behalf of the War Office, “for the 
dangerous foe that government by deliberation has yet | Outfit, supply, and maintenance of our troops in South 
encountered, and we grieve to see it making its appearance in | Africa.” He described the Resolution as “not in any way 








our own Parliament. Fortunately, the English people regard 
it only as a temporary and disagreeable accident. 

With the new Treaty Japanese finance becomes of import- 
nce to Great Britain, which in many quite imaginable 
‘contingencies may have to subsidise her ally. We welcome, 
sherefore, an account of the position of the Japanese 


a censure, but simply a Motion to get at the truth.” His 
main point was that the longer the delay in coming to the 
definite business of inquiry the less effective that inquiry 
would be. Lord Morley, who followed, opposed the Motion, 
urging that the critics of the War Office occupied themselves 
too much with what the War Office had not done, instead of 
recognising in an impartial spirit what the War Office had 





Treasurypublished by Mr. J. Morris in the Morning Post of 
Thursday, which is at least intelligible and definite. Accord. | 
ing to this, the revenue of the island-State is now £27,000,000 | 
—the yen being taken as a florin—and the expenditure | 
slightly less. The Debt is £52,000,000, at an average of | 
4 per cent.; the Army—610,000 men—costs £4,000,000 a year ; | 
and the Navy rather more than £2,000,000. The reserve | 
held by Government amounts to £23,000,000 sterling, which 
is retained in cash and goed bonds as a security against 
Japanese banknotes of equal amount. These facts are 
decidedly favourable, particularly as the Empire now contains | 
forty-three millions of industrious people; but on the other 
hand taxation cannot be largely increased, as the islands are 
a little over-populated, and average incomes are therefore 
low, and there is a want of capital to develop manufactures 
and mining enterprises freely. This capital the Japanese 
apparently expect from America and England, but to get it 
they must show larger returns than China. Capital has no 
friendships except in France. 


Paris was on Wednesday en fcte in honour of Victor Hugo. 
His bust was placed in the Panthéon in presence of the 
President and of the leading men of every department of 
the State. The ceremonial was magnificent, and passed 
without a hitch, and the eulogium pronounced by M. Georges 
Leygues, the Minister of Education, might have been written by 
Victor Hugo himself it was so grandiose, not to say “high 
falutin’,” yet so full of eloquence and charm. It is rather | 
too much to say of Hugo, as M. Leygues said: “ He is epic 
like Homer and tragic like Aeschylus. He has the harmony j 
of Pindar, the freshness of Theocritus, the verve of Juvenal. 





proved itself able to do. Inquiry at the present moment 
would only clog the wheels of the machinery which the War 
Office, to its credit, had set in motion. Lord Selborne, who 
spoke later, insisted that immediate inquiry was not only 
undesirable, but impracticable in the highest degree. It meant 
stopping the work of officers now in South Africa. It meant 
prolonging the war. The same objection was raised by Lord 
Lansdowne and Lord Salisbury at the end of the debate, and 
eventually the Motion was lost by a majority of 63,—88 to 


| 25. In the course of the debate Lord Resebery made a 


clever if not a statesmanlike speech, occupying himself with 
general criticism of War Office methods, rather than attempt- 
ing to meet the definite point raised by Lord Selborne. That 
point, indeed—that immediate inquiry was impracticable and 
unbusinesslike—was never answered at all. 





In the House of Commons during the past week there has 
been little of importance doing except the Navy Estimates. 
Mr. Balfour has, we regret to say, been laid up with 
influenza, and this has prevented Procedure being dis- 
cussed. Mr. Arnold-Forster made the usual explanatory 
statement:.im connection with the Navy Estimates on 
Friday week. The increuse in the personnel would be 
3,875, bringing up the total at the end of the year on 
the active-service ratings to 122,500. Service in the 
Reserve, which now stood at 7,100, was to be made com- 


; pulsory, and a Bill was to be introduced legalising the 


engaging of Reservists not only in Newfoundland, but in 
every other colony or dependency of the Empire. The 
Government also hoped, as the result of the Committee 
recently appointed to inquire into the manning of the Navy, 


He has, moreover, the chivalrous and tender imagination of | to revive the Naval Volunteers. Mr. Arnold-Forster also ex. 


those Celtic bards who gave to the world the marvellous tales 
which cradled his dream of glory and of love”: but neverthe- 


plained the measures taken to improve the food of the sailors 
and quicken promotion amongst the engineers, and gave a most 
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satisfactory report of the progress of ships under construction. 
He also stated that a dew type of more seaworthy destroyer had 
been designed, and announced that the Admiralty had decided 
to make use of the “ comparatively less excellent boats” for 
peace exercises, keeping the new boats in reserve to save them 
from the accidents inseparable from such exercises. In the 
ensuing debate Mr. Lough denounced the naval ex penditure 
as excessive, while Sir Charles Dilke attacked the shipbuilding 
programme as grotesquely inadequate, and notable speeches 
jn support of the maintenance of the present level of expendi- 
ture a8 a minimum were made by Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Haldane, the latter pointing out that an outlay of £30,900,000 
represented an insurance premium of only 2 per cent. on our 
national income. 


On the resumption of the debate on Monday Mr. Kearley, 
pringing up the case of the ‘Cobra,’ charged the Admiralty 
with deliberately buying a jerry-built “ coffin” ship with its eyes 
open, and severely criticised the proposed scheme of reducing 
the speed of the destroyers, and keeping the new boats in 
reserve,—a policy which implied that they were not going to 
test the qualities, or lack of qualities, of these boats until the 
fateful day. On the House going into Committee of Supply 
Mr, Allan called attention to the under-manning of the 
engine-rooms, which he estimated at a shortage of eight 
hundred engineer officers and thirteen hundred artificers. Mr. 
Arnold-Forster, in reply to these and other criticisms, main- 
tained that our large cruisers were not under-gunned, and 
declared that the progress of foreign countries was being 
carefully watched. It was incorrect to state that the newer 
destroyers were withdrawn from ordinary service. All the 
Admiralty had done was tu adopt the ordinary procedure 
of giving over for practice purposes boats which were not 
of the newest type. As regards subsidised cruisers, they 
had made agreements with seven companies instead of four, 
had subventioned eighteen ships instead of eleven, while 
the number of ships piaced at their disposal without pay 
was thirty-two instead of seventeen. 

On Tuesday night the question of the “repression of 
the engineers,” their inadequate pay, and the withholding of 
executive rank, having been brought up by Messrs. Platt 
Higgins and Allan and Sir Fortescue Flannery, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster made a further statement. He met the charges of 
under-manning by stating that it was absolutely impossible 
to frame the engine-room complement in the Navy on the 
jerpetual full-speed basis adopted in the mercantile marine, 
pointed to the chances of promotion now increased from one in 
forty-five to one in thirty-two, and contended that the alleged 
discrepancies in pay had not been fairly stated. The attempt 
to assimilate the two branches of the Service in every respect 
in the United States Navy had been pronounced a failure by 
the Chief Engineer himself. Finally, Mr. Arnold-Forster 
made the significant remark, as regards Colonial eon- 
tributions, that it would be a great mistake to allow the forth- 
coming Colonial Conference to assemble without ascertaining 
the views of the Colonial representatives on this subject. 


In the House of Lords on Thursday Lord Lytton moved 
the second reading of a Bill to amend the Factory Acts with 
a view to bringing in the laundries of charitable institutions, 
which, it may be remembered, were omitted last year owing 
to the opposition of the Irish Members to the inspection of 
convent laundries. Lord Belper, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, accepted the second reading, but warned the supporters 
of the Bill that in the Lower House the Bill would have to 
take its chance asa private Member's Bill. We are extremely 
glad that the Bill has at least advanced one step, and we wish 
the Government could pluck up heart to give ita helping 
hand in the Commons. In our view, the case against exempt- 
ing the charitable laundries is overwhelming. 

The Report of the Ladies’ Committee on the Concentration 
Camps was published on Friday week, and affords welcome 
evidence of the intelligence, the humanity, and the practical 
common-sense shown by those who served on it. The Com- 
mittee attribute the high death-rate in the camps to three 
causes,—(1) the insanitary condition of th¢country caused by the 
w ir—z.e., the poisoning of the soiland water, and the lack of fresh 
and suitablefood; (2) causes within the control of the inmates of 











the camps; (3) causes within the control of the administra- 
tion. Under (2) the Report specially notes the insanitary 
habits of the Boer women, their objection to hospital treat- 
ment, and their resort to strange and dangerous remedies,— 
laudanum, green paint, dog’s blood, &e. Under (3) the Com. 
mittee point to overcrowding, want of foresight in providing 
suitable diet and an adequate supply of doctors and nurses, 
and the fact that in the first instance the military did not take 
sufficiently into account the difference between the treatment 
of women and children and soldiers. 


Speaking generally, they recommend the improving of 
the conditions in the existing camps, and the breaking of 
them up into smaller units rather than their wholesale 
removal. The Committee further endorse the pass-system, 
on the grounds of health and morals as well as politics, as 
absolutely necessary; and declare that they never received 
any complaints against the soldiers. Only in a few cases has 
the removal of a superintendent been recommended, and 
never on the score of undue harshness. Inthe great majority 
of cases the superintendents have shown marked practical 
ability and devotion to duty as well as kindness. The camp- 
schools are noted as the most cheerful and hopeful features of 
the system, and finally a long list is given of practical results, 
in the direction of improved dietary, inspection, nursing, 
and organisation, which have been achieved by the Com- 
mission. We are glad, but not in the least surprised, to note 
that the Report acknowledges in the fullest way the assist- 
ance and sympathy received from the local authorities and 
Lord Milner, who showed himself “not a partisan, but a 
statesman desirous to hear the truth, whether pleasant or 
unpleasant, in order that he might more effectually grapple 
with the difficulties of the situation.” 

The Duke of Devonshire addressed the Liberal Unionist 
Council at the Palace Hotel, Westminster, on Thursday 
afternoon. Ina speech of considerable vigour, and marked 
by all the sincerity and common-sense which used to charac- 
terise the speeches which made Lord Hartington a true 
leader of Englishmen in the fateful days of 1886, he dealt 
with Lord Rosebery’s covert appeals to the Liberal Unionists 
to go back to the Liberal party. He failed, he declared, to see 
in-the speeches which Lord Rosebery had recently delivered 
that he had done anything to reconstruct the party on a basis 
which offered any inducements, either to them or to those 
within it whose confidence in their leaders had recently been 
weakened, to join his own standard. Taken as a whole, the 
speech was as manly and straightforward a declaration as 
any ever made by the Duke of Devonshire, and we trust it 
will be taken to heart by any Liberal Unionists, if there be 
any, of which we are somewhat doubtful, who are inclined to 
ask themselves whether they ought not to go over and join 
Lord Rosebery now he has become a Unionist. 


The Report on Army Recruiting for 1901 was issued on 
Tuesday. It has been spoken of as showing very unfavour- 
able results, but we cannot endorse such a verdict. On the 
contrary, it appears to us extraordinarily satisfactory that 
while 24,000 men were enlisted in such highly paid corps as 
the Yeomanry and South African Police, the infantry of the 
Line was still able without any offer of increased pay to get 
only 2,000 men less than the previous year. On the whole, the 
total number of men raised for war purposes during the year 
by the Recruiting Department was over 80,000. That isa very 
satisfactory result, considering that at the same time some 
38,000 men joined the Militia and the home Yeomanry force 
was increased by nearly 10,000. Of course it is alleged that 
lads of very poor physique have been taken, but we believe that 
these complaints are largely exaggerated. What, however, 
is a crying absurdity is the fact that if a fine, big, heavy man is 
enlisted he is sent to the cavalry, whereas the small, light 
men are made into infantrymen. Im fact, the War Office 
does exactly the opposite to what is done by the private em- 
ployer. He wisely insists on having small, light men to ride 
his horses, and boasts how light a burden they are when in 
the saddle. The finely developed men he chooses for footmen, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


aoe 
THE CRISIS IN THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


pres process of following the crisis in the Liberal party 
in detailis by no means an easy one. No sooner does 
a plain issue appear to have been arrived at than a con- 
jurer’s hat is placed over it, and then, hey presto! the hat 
is lifted and the plain issue disappears, and the public are 
made to admit that, after all, there is nothing under the 
hat. Last week Lord Rosebery published a letter which 
to all appearance meant a “definite separation” between 
Lord Rosebery and his friends and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his followers. On Thursday, however, 
was published the manifesto of the new Liberal League, of 
which Lord Rosebery is the accepted chief and leader, in 
which not only is there no trace of separation, but a 
definite assurance that Lord Rosebery and his friends— 
i.e., “those who adhere to the Chesterfield policy ’—have 
decided “that they have no intention of severing them- 
selves from the Liberal party, but, on the contrary, intend 
to act with the rest of the Liberal Opposition on the lines 
of that policy.” For the purposes of organisation and 
development on those lines “an association, under the 
name of the Liberal League, has been formed. Its first 
president is Lord Rosebery, and its first vice-presidents 
are Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, and Sir Edward 
Grey.” In other words, the great conjurer asks us with 
a smile: ‘You are certain now, aren't you, that I 
definitely separated the orange before I put it under the 
hat? You are sure of that? Now, see, I lift the hat. 
Why, what’s here? A united orange! No separation 
whatever. You must have been quite mistaken, you 
see, when you thought I separated it. You should really 
watch me more carefully before you are so positive as to 
what I am doing. Very pleased to have interested 
you, gentlemen. It is all sleight-of-hand, and I'm 
sure the old lady from whom I borrowed the orange 
before I cut it—I mean before you made your mis- 
take in thinking I divided it, will find it as good as ever.’ 
Can we blame the dazzled audience after so splendid a 
display of sleight-of-hand and sleight-of-tongue if they 
still really are not sure whether the orange was or 
was not cut, or if there was any orange at all, or 
what it all means? Unquestionably the orange was 
definitely separated. And yet there it is apparently as 
whole as ever. Did he really not cut it after all? or did 
he cut it and only mend it again very cleverly? and is 
there a danger of another split where he cut it? or has 
the old lady got her orange back quite uninjured ? 

So argues the ordinary man in the audience. Those, 
however, who are behind the scenes and profess to 
have seen the trick at close quarters assure us that 
it is all right, and that there really was no  separa- 
tion. For example, the Daily Chronicle—a paper whose 
chief leading articles it is an open secret are written by 
one of our ablest living publicists—tells us with the 
emphasis of conviction that there was no separation, and 
that the Liberal party is still an undivided entity. Let 
us assume that this is so, that the Liberal party remains 
unsplit, and that there are merely a few differences of 
opinion among its members in regard to such trifling 
matters as Home-rule, the “methods of barbarism,’ and 
the future of the Empire ; and, finally, that though there 
are within the party two sets of leaders, each disap- 
proving very strongly of the views of the other, the essentials 
of unity are maintained intact. Will it be possible for 
a party to do the work of an Opposition on these lines ? 
Time will show; but we are bound to say that it seems to 
us somewhat unlikely. We cannot help thinking that 
ultimately the Liberal party—ie., the rank-and-file—will 
have to decide definitely, if not on the matter of policy, at 
least on that of leadership. If we may use a metaphor— | 
and it really seems absolutely impossible when dealing 
with the crisis in the Liberal party for any one to avoid 
the use of metaphor—the Liberal party is like the tourist 
who is pursued by two carriages in some foreign watering 
place, each urging him to get in. The tourist may fora time 
walk along unable to decide owing to the competitive 
clamour. But ultimately he makes up his mind one way 
or the other. And, as a rule, he decides which carriage to 


i 
driver. We expect that after its exasperation and bg, 
wilderment at being so furiously pestered by two 
fighting coachmen the Liberal party will do the same 
But if the decision is to go in favour of the better horses 
and the better driver, which way will it go? As oy 
readers know, we do not feel any very great confidence jy 
Lord Rosebery’s coachmanship, and regard him rather as 
skilful in describing the way and enlarging on its beauties 
than in handling the reins. At the same time, we ar 
bound to admit that there are plenty of men of judgment 
who believe strongly in his powers asa driver. Again, if 
he is contrasted with Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
even those who have least trust in Lord Rosebery’s politica] 
stability cannot but admit that he is the better man for 
the box-seat. When it comes to a question of teams there 
is, however, no comparison. Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry 
Fowler, and Sir Edward Grey are not merely the ablest 
members of the Liberal party, they are each in his own 
way among the ablest and most responsible of British 
statesmen. For character and ability they are second to 
none in either the Unionist or the Liberal camp. If then, 
which heaven forbid, the present writer were a balancing 
Liberal, he would choose the Rosebery carriage. His 
confidence in the team would balance his distrust of the 
driver's steadiness and persistency of purpose. 

To drop our metaphor, we incline to think that what 
will happen will be that there will for some time 
be a sort of free competition in the work of opposi- 
tion in the House of Commons, but that in the end 
the best men will win. Mr. Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, 
and Sir Edward Grey will oppose the Government so ably, 
and yet with so obviously a patriotic intent, that the mass 
of the party will gradually range themselves behind them. 
A sort of official homage may be paid to the nominal leader 
from time to time, but all the best energies of the Oppo- 
sition will go to support Mr. Asquith and his colleagues. 
Gradually they will stand out as the real leaders of the 
Opposition. At first an attempt to hinder them may be 
made by the Campbéll-Bannermanites, but as soon as they 
“show real sport’ and give the Opposition “blood” we 
may feel certain that the attractive force always exercised 
by real and living opposition will assert itself, and that 
the party as a whole will rally behind them. Even the 
most rabid of Radicals will sink their own feelings and join 
the attack if they see the Government is being seriously 
tackled. When once a leader can say with the true 
leader’s voice, ‘Never mind about our differences. We all 
want to storm the fort, so follow me!’ he is certain to 
carry with him all the elements of opposition. We do 
not, of course, say that Mr. Asquith if he leads in the 
Commons, as we presume he will, will be able at once to 
rally the Opposition behind him; but we do not see why 
he should not accomplish the task after a year of steady 
opposition. 

There is only one consideration which makes us doubt the 
soundness of the view we have just put forward, and leads 
us to wonder whether after all the new movement may not 
collapse. That is the consideration,—Will Lord Rosebery 
“stick it out,” or will he not, like the hero in “The Princess,” 
fall into the dim and dreamy moods of a shadow world, and, 
forgetting all his strong and keen resolves, somehow 
contrive to take up once more the attitude of irresolution 
and suspicion, which looks like the attitude of the sphinx, 
but is that of the weathercock ? When we look back at 
Lord Rosebery’s past career and mark its strange vicissi- 
tudes, his changes of policy and infirmity of purpose, and 
especially when we note the way in which during the past 
two years he has coquetted with varying and antagonistic 
principles, the tremendous words with which “Junius ” up- 
braided the uncertainties of another statesman rise perforce 
toour mind. “Junius,” after analysing changes of political 
purpose in the subject of his satire, exclaims: “ My Lord, 
is this the wisdom of a great statesman, or the ominous 
oscillation of a pendulum?” We cannot suppress a like 
question. If Lord Rosebery’s actions, though obscure in 
the past, have in reality only been guided by a deliberate 
and far-sighted wisdom, then his lieutenants will be 
safe in their organisation of the forces of Opposition on a 
sound and practicable basis. If, on the other hand, they 
are the ominous oscillations of a mind tuned by nature to 
change and not to steady and consistent endeavour, his 
followers will toil in vain. The tide ebbing and flowing 
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works away. Which will prove the true view we shall 
not attempt to prophesy. _ Time will show. All we can 
say is that we trust in the interest of the country that we 
shall once more obtain a homogeneous and independent 


Opposition. 





PRINCE HENRY’S RECEPTION. 


HERE is only one bad point about this reception of 
Prince Henry in America,—it may deceive the 
Emperor William. He has evidently been informed 
by his agents in Wi ashington that the Americans regard 
his policy with suspicion, and fully realising, since 
the Spanish War, that America ee a world-I ower, 
and may place obstacles in the way of some of 
his plans, he has cast about for means of soothing 
American opinion. The easiest method of conciliation is to 
appeal to a foible ; and the Emperor, we fancy, like almost 
all Continentals, imagines that the special American f oible 
is snobbishness. They love, he is told, to be compli- 
mented by the great, they worship rank, and they will 
postpone even serious interests to secure social recognition. 
Their millionaires like to marry their daughters to Dukes ; 
their smart people are always imitating ; their travellers 
are eager for Royal or aristocratic invitations. 'I'o send 
them a Prince, a real Prince, a sailor Prince who can 
behave like a democrat, would, in the judgment of Berlin, 
delight them all, and convince them that Germany is, 
after all, their most reliable friend, the State which will 
least oppose their desire for a world-wide commerce. 
There are, too, four millions of the Prince’s countrymen 
in the United States, and they will, the Emperor probably 
thought, furnish a centre to the reception which will lend 
toit the glow and warmth which a blazing fire adds in 
chilly weather even to the most friendly or intimate of 
gatherings. Accordingly the Prince has been sent, has 
delighted all on his steamer with his affability and his 
readiness to “liquor up” or to be photographed, has 
arrived safely in Washington, has assisted at the 
launching of the Emperor's new yacht, and will, we 
doubt not, receive throughout America a reception that 
will confirm his Majesty in his view. The _ polite- 
ness of the politicians will be perfect. The cheers 
of the endless crowds will be most hearty. The 
expenditure of the millionaires will be on a_ scale 
to make Prince Henry feel as old Marshal Bliicher 
is said to have felt when he first saw London: 
“God! what a city to plunder.” The natural kindliness 
of Americans, a quality in which they excel every other 
people, will exhibit itself in a thousand ways, many of 
them original; while Hans Breitmann will tax the 
resources even of American breweries in his eagerness to 
express his love and reverence for the country to which he 
has no wish ever to return. We are going to spend 
£100,000 of public money, besides a mighty sum from 
private resources, on the Coronation, and the Americans 
share to the full the love of pageantry and scenic display 
which makes that expenditure acceptable. They will 
spend anything or do anything that hosts can do to wel- 
come an honoured guest who comes among them to repre- 
sent at once a nation and a King, and who breaks by the 
grand peep-shows of which he is the occasion the colourless 
monotony of daily life. The visit, apart from accident or 
illness, will, we have no doubt whatever, be a grand social 
success, and confirm the Emperor in his belief that in 
ordering it he has carried out a most far-sighted and 
ingenious plan. 

He wiil find himself mistaken, for he has read the 
American character wrong. They are no doubt a sensitive 
people, keen to perceive and to resent anything which sayours 
of slight, and greatly pleased whenever they see that the 
ancient Courts acknowledge the nation of which they are 
so proud as among the greatest of the earth. There are 
but six first-class Powers in the world, and in the visit of 
Prince Henry America is acknowledged publicly and with 
great and honorific ceremony to be one of the six. That 
naturally pleases Americans; but all the same, it does not 
please them in the way or to the extent that the German 
Emperor thinks it does. For American snobbishness, so fur 
as it exists—and it is absurdly exaggerated, owing to the 
idea, at which any Swiss would smile, that Republicanism 
is inconsistent with class distinctions—is not based, like 
the snobbishness of Europe, upon ingrained deferences, 
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but arises from a spirit of self-appreciation. It is the 
wish to see his estimate of himself justified which makes 
the American so cordial when the aristocrat acknowledges 
his equality. He is not pleased because he is kindly 
patronised, but because the European shows himself a 
little more ready to be just than he had fancied he would 
be. The consequence of that difference between his 
feeling and that of the European is that the American 
reckons up the grandee quite impartially, and feels when it 
comes to business no inclination to allow him the best of 
the bargain. The thunders of welcome in Chicago will be 
perfectly sincere, but they will not induce the dealers in 
“hog products” to abate one tittle of their objection to 
the new German tariff. If Prince Henry asks to seea 
Volunteer review, the Volunteers will turn out in tens of 
thousands and put themselves to any inconvenience to 
gratify their guest; but if he asks for special privileges 
for Germany in Cuba or the Philippines, the answer will 
be dictated by a single idea as to what is best for per- 
manent American interests. As guest, all roads will be 
levelled that he may not be jolted; but as Ambassador he 
will obtain even less than Dr. von Holleben, because 
there will be more suspicion that he has some secret 
object in view. The American kindliness and keen- 
ness are both most real; but they are kept in 
separate mental compartments, and that which stirs 
the former, even to effusiveness, leaves the latter 
unaffected, or possibly a little more awake. Admiral 
Dewey doubtless felt the honour done him in a special 
invitation to meet the Prince; but to accept it would have 
meant that the scene in Manila Harbour was forgotten, 
and consequently the Admiral considered his wife too ill 
to be left for the entertainment. American photographers 
are taking “snapshots ” of the Prince at every turn in his 
progress ; but the snapshots we should like to see would 
be those of the President and Mr. Hay just before and 
just after the Prince had made some: political request. 
They would hardly look, if our view of the American tem- 
perament is correct, like the faces of the same persons. 
The infinitely courteous hosts will in a moment be hard 
business men, thinking not of the pleasantest sentences to 
say, but of the permanent interests of the United States. 
Only the humour might linger a little in the eyes. 

If the German Emperor wishes really to conciliate 
American statesmen or the American people, he will have 
to show that his plans are consistent with the interests 
and prejudices of the Union. That is not at this moment 
apparent in the proposals for a new tariff. It does not 
appear clearly in the demands for a monopoly of mining 
concessions in Shantung. And it is entirely absent 
from the Emperor's obvious craving for new bases for 
his “ world-power,” bases which, as Americans instine- 
tively feel, might be found at last to be incon- 
sistent with the Monroe doctrine. There is but one 
place in the world where Germans could found a trans- 
marine Empire that one day might rival or surpass the 
Motherland, and that place is Brazil. It may be possible, 
by a steady policy continued for years, to make that 
consistency evident to the American people; but the 
process will not be greatly helped by the visit and 
reception of Prince Henry, though that is, from another 
point of view, a most pleasing incident in the long history 
of international intercourse. The despatch of a man so 
closely connected with his throne on such an errand was, 
on the part of the Emperor, a most graceful act, and 
graceful acts please nations as well as individuals; but if 
the German people expect from it political consequences, 
they are, we think, deceiving themselves. In polities the 
Americans cannot be flattered into or out of anything, 
and they will dine a guest on new plate and amidst 
servants in new liveries at an expense which even to the 
guest seems wasteful, without for a moment losing sight 
of the objects which he is intent to gain and they to foil. 





“COMPULSORY VOLUNTEERING.” 


5 gpm the worst period of the war, and while the 
question of conscription was much in the air, a 


body of young colliers were discussing the whole 
problem from various points of view. Their con- 


clusion was unanimous and very English. If conscrip- 
tion were “ passed,’ they declared that this would no 





longer be a free country, but they added that they 
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were strongly in favour of “compulsory volunteer- 
ing.” That is very much the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Samuel Smith in his very able and manly letter in 
the Times of Monday. With a portion of that letter 
we are strongly in accord; but before we criticise it, and 
set forth our points of difference and agreement, let us 
say how greatly we respect and admire the good sense and 
patriotism that inspire the letter. It must have been an 
extremely difficult, and in a sense disagreeable, task for a 
man of Mr. Samuel Smith’s views, or rather former views, 
to write such a letter, but holding that it had become his 
duty to express his opinion openly, he did not hesitate to 
speak out. Such sincerity and courage are the basis of all 
true patriotism, and as long as the country can count 
upon men like Mr. Samuel Smith—and we do not doubt 
that there are thousands like him—sacrificing all notions 
of amour propre, and facing all accusations of deserting 
old faiths and old traditions, we need have little fear for 
the future of the nation. Mr. Samuel Smith has shown 
the true spirit of good citizenship,—the spirit which has 
always been shown at times of need in both branches 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and has made them uncon- 
querable. 

Let us take first the points on which we differ from Mr. 
Smith. His main contention is that we must adopt some 
form of compulsory military training fer the whole of our 
male population because we are face to face with a hostile 
Europe which is armed to the teeth and can count its 
soldiers by the million. He holds that if, for some reason, 
the Fleet should fail us, we should be liable to invasion by 
these millions. Therefore he contends that we must create 
a population trained to arms ready to meet the emergency, 
and to protect us if we lost command of the sea either 
temporarily or permanently while the bulk of our Army 
was away on foreign service. We shall not attempt to 
deal with Mr. Samuel Smith’s example of Nelson being, 
as he puts it, decoyed away to the West Indies, though 
there his history is, we believe, at fault, and will assume 
the possibility of our losing the command of the sea. 
What we desire to insist on is that if we lost command 
of the sea five million men in arms in this country 
could not save us from ruin. If we lose command of 
the sea we starve. In the Life of Napoleon, by Mr. 
Holland Rose, reviewed by us in our issue of to-day, the 
author shows how, even when we imported far less 
in the way of food-stuffs than now and held com- 
mand of the sea, the feeding of the country caused 
serious difficulty. What would be the result at 
the present day if we actually lost command of the sea? 
Clearly, there would be no need to invade us; we must 
make peace almost at any price. The ono thing, indeed, 
which we should pray for would be an attempt at invasion, 
in order that we might by a desperate effort crush and 
capture our enemy and have something in our hands with 
which to negotiate,—i.e., some eighty thousand prisoners 
of war. But no foreign Power would be so foolish as to 
grant our prayers and run the risk of sending an army 
into England and exposing it to the thousand bad 
chances that may attend the despatch of a great army 
across the sea. Whether the population were or were 
not under compulsory military service would make little 
difference to the enemy’s decision. In a word, no 
one would attempt invasion while we held command of 
the sea. When we had lost it, the enemy would prefer 
starving us into terms to sending an invading army into a 
land desperate with rage and famine. We hold, therefore, 
that it would be a mistake to introduce compulsory 
military service here if the object is to insure us from in- 
vasion. We can only be made safe from invasion by and 
through the Fleet. If we command the sea, we shall not 
need this form of defence. If we lose command of the sea, 
then five million armed men will not save us. 

But though we hold that nothing must ever distract our 
attention from the Navy and from the supreme importance 
of keeping it in the fullest strength and vigour, there is an 
aspect of Mr. Samuel Smith’s proposal for universal military 
service which has always greatly attracted us, and which 
we have on several occasions advocated in these columns. 
Mr. Samuel Smith dwells strongly on the great value of 
the physical training which goes with military service. He 
notes the improvement made in all lads by a course of 
drill and military discipline of the right kind, and realises 
—a tact often msisted upon in these columns by our 








correspondent, Mr. Horsfall—how, owing to the bad con. 
ditions of our city life, our vast town-bred population jg 
degenerating from lack of physical culture. He holds 
that is, that the youth of this country would be very 
greatly improved physically—we should add morally, ang 
have little doubt that he would also—if the right 
kind of universal military training were introduced here, 
We are inclined to agree. We hold that we are courtino 
a tremendous national peril by our neglect of the physical 
condition of our town-bred population, and we hold algo 
that universal military training of the right kind would 
go a long way to meet the evil. It is for this reason 
that we have advocated, as our readers may remember, 
that just as every boy is compelled by law to undergo a 
certain amount of literary training, so he should be 
obliged to undergo physical training of a military kind, 
We should, however, as at present advised, though we 
confess that we should like to see the whole matter more 
fully discussed, be inclined to go a step further with 
Mr. Samuel Smith, and would organise that compulsory 
physical training of a military kind so as to increase our 
military strength and give us a great reservoir of men 
who had received the essential elements of a military 
training,—a reservoir from which in times of stress and peril 
we could (of course, on a purely voluntary basis) draw large 
bodies of soldiers for oversea service. Mr. Samuel Smith's 
proposal is “ that each able-bodied man at twenty years of 
age should elect to serve either in the Militia or Volun- 
teers, and be liable for five years in case of emergency, to 
be called out solely for home defence. This would give, 
roughly, two hundred thousand recruits annually, or a 
million between twenty and twenty-five years of age, 
which would be ample, and would probably never be 
called for. The existence of such a force would prevent 
dreams of invasion. Ina serious war, when the Regular 
Army was withdrawn, perhaps two years’ recruits, or four 
hundred thousand men, might be temporarily embodied, 
but that would be enough. Speaking broadly, the 
tax would be six months’ service in the Militia the 
first year, and perhaps a fortnight each of the 
following four years, and in the Volunteer force some 
addition to the present very moderate requirements.” 
That this is per se a reasonable and practical proposal for 
obtaining universal military service we do not doubt, but in 
our opinion it goes unnecessarily far, and would impose 
an unnecessarily severe financial burden on the nation, 
We should under it obtain universal physical and mili- 
tary training, but we should spend far more money than 
is required to obtain the desired result. We should 
prefer to make the period during which lads should get 
their training that between eighteen and twenty-one. We 
would, that is, enact that every lad must have gone through 
his physical military training before he was twenty-one. 
During those three years we would require every lad to 
serve either in the Militia or Yeomanry, drawing a Militia- 
man’s or a Yeoman’s pay, of course, or else in the Volun- 
teers under the existing Regulations. The Militiaman 
would, as now, serve for five monthsasarecruit, but we would 
arrange that he should, wherever possible, live at home 
during that period, and not in barracks. He should go to 
be trained as he goes to school. After his five months’ 
training he should have in the first year a month in 
camp, and in the two succeeding years a week in camp 
each year. We should, however, provide, in order to 
limit the expense as much as possible, that if the 
commanding officer of any corps certified after the first 
year’s training (i.e., after the five months’ recruit training 
and one month in camp) that a recruit (1) had made him- 
self thoroughly efficient, and (2) had passed a certain 
standard of marksmanship, he should be excused all 
further training during the remainder of the three-year 
period, saving only an annual appearance at the butts, on 
which occasion he must make a certain score, and, if he 
failed, return till he had made it. In other words, those 
lads who showed that they knew their business and had 
obtained their training should not be kept on at an ex- 
pense to the country, but should receive the reward of 
their good training and good shooting. The result would 
be that boys who had taken the trouble to work in school 
cadet corps, whether rich or poor, would be able to get 
their exemption certificates after six months. It would, 
of course, be a matter of Treasury and War Office policy 
to grant as many, and not as few, of the certificates as 
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ssible, and they would never be withheld except 
where there was sound reason. But though we 
would get the whole training course over before a 
poy was twenty-one, we would give the country the 
right to call upon the man’s service in case of in- 
yasion, or imminent peril of invasion, till he had 
reached the age of forty. During the three-year training 

riod the lad could, of course, be called to the colours at 
any time, and would be if his Militia battalion were 
embodied. It remains to be said that those lads who 
elected to join a Volunteer corps instead of joining the 
Militia or Yeomanry must make themselves efficient each 

ear from eighteen to twenty-one. Thus those who 
wanted pay or who wanted to be able to get an efficiency 
certificate, and so be clear, would elect to do their 
training in the Militia or Yeomanry. On the other 
hand, those who were not anxious to get pay, and 
referred the easier and pleasanter conditions of the 
Volunteers, would join the Volunteers. The education of 
men destined for the professions, it may be noticed, need 
not beinterfered with. They would, by belonging first to a 
ublic-school Volunteer corps and then to a University 
corps, be able to complete their three years in a Volunteer 
battalion before they had finished their education. Need- 
less to say, there would be no exemptions of any kind. 
The son of the millionaire must serve just as must the 
son of the labourer,—and, we may add, would in many 
cases get just as much gain from the physical training. 
Indeed, we are not sure that the lads belonging to the 
middle-class town families would not, in truth, be the 
greatest gainers of all. In many cases, especially in the 
big manufacturing towns, they want that which is given 
by physical training of a military kind almost more than 
any other class. 

Before we leave the subject let us state that we 
do not mean on the yeesent occasion to do more 
than indicate in the very roughest outline how the 
nation might, without undue expense, satisfy two 
needs,—i.e., give its young men the physical training of 
which they are often in such very great need, and also 
provide a reservoir of men with the elements of 
a military training from whom valuable soldiers could be 
quickly organised. But to fill in this outline satis- 
factorily a great deal of care and consideration would be 
required. For example, there is the question of officers. 
Personally, we should meet this difficulty by reducing the 
number of commissioned officers, and teaching the men to 
act independently, and to look for moral leadership rather 
than for detailed orders to their officers; but we are 
aware that such a proposal would be very strongly opposed 
by many men of experience. Above all, there is the ques- 
tion of expense. Jn our view, it is imperative to keep the 
cost down, and to do so we would make the uniform and 
equipment of the citizen-soldier as simple as possible. 
Of course, simplicity would be strongly opposed, for 
the sailor is the only person in these islands who 
is allowed to wear a sensible, useful dress without 
demur. No doubt for the moment the active-service 
uniform of the soldier—a Norfolk jacket and trousers—is 
sound enough, but how long will he be allowed to keep it 
when the war is over? 

These, however, are questions too large for discussion at 
the end of an article. We will only say again that though 
we cannot support Mr. Samuel Smith’s proposal on the 
ground of national defence from imvasion, we should be 
willing to consider favourably any reasonable and well- 
thought-out modification of it which would secure universal 
physical training of a military kind for lads, to be completed 
before they reach twenty-one and take up their full 
citizenship. That will help us to keep in check the 
demoralising physical results of city life, and will give us 
a great reservoir of men on which to draw in case 
the need should arise to call for volunteers to fight the 
battles of the Empire overseas. We do not need universal 
military service on military grounds, but we are by no 
means sure that we do not need a reasonable form of it 
for moral and physical reasons. 





THE STRIKES IN SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


HAT there can be no fire without fuel is at least as 
sensible an adage as the old one that if there is 
smoke there must be tire. ‘There must be some reason for 


the epidemic of violence among industrials which has 
recently broken out all over the South of Europe, from 
Barcelona to Bucharest, and it is of importance, as 
well as interest, to ascertain what it can be. The ex- 
planations usually accepted in this country are none of 
them satisfactory. It is asserted in some quarters that 
the industrials, being Southerners, have broken out from 
mere unreasonableness, as it is the wont of Southerners 
to do; but the explanation assumes, as Mr. Gladstone 
once said, that there are one-legged races. Southerners 
are passionate, and when excited bloodthirsty, but it is 
foolish to believe that they will without provocation 
descend into the streets, face soldiers whose superior force 
they, having been soldiers, themselves thoroughly under- 
stand, and die in heaps in a hopeless battle without what 
appears to themselves to be a reason. The industrials 
of Trieste, of Barcelona, of many another less im- 
portant Spanish city, and of Bucharest have so died, 
and the miners of Montceau-les-Mines would have died 
but that the Government of France, being strong 
and determined, mobilised a force sufficient to crush 
@ province, and convinced the discontented that they 
would on. the first shot being fired use it in earnest. 
Others declare that it is all the fault of the Anarchists, 
that they persuade the industrials of their grievances, 
that they furnish leaders, and that they direct the war 
against all property. If that is true, as the officials 
believe, or feign to believe, what gives the Anarchists such 
ascendency that they can overcome the ordinary selfish- 
ness of human nature, persuade scores of thousands 
to risk starvation, and hurl half-armed men in 
hundreds upon soldiers whom they know to be stronger 
than themselves? ‘They certainly do not expect, as 
a French crowd misled by tradition might, that the 
soldiers will join them. That Anarchists are formidable 
from their intermittent power of ordering the assassination 
of Kings and statesmen we believe, but the inclination to 
make a bogey of the faction and credit it with sending all 
the bluebottle flies to the butchers’ shops is a mere result 
of unreflecting panic. An Anarchist can only tell a 
hundred men to go and be shot, as the preacher tells 
them to go and be good, their action depending after 
the sermon, as before it, wholly on their own tempers. 
The third popular explanation, though it looks more 
reasonable, is little more conclusive than the others. It is 
all, it is said, the fault of the Governments. They are 
timid, they meet every strike with a display of force, and 
the workers, considering that unjust, resort toarms. It 
seems to be forgotten that the Governments, maintaining 
as they do a system of espionage, are thoroughly well 
informed; that in Spain and France at least they are not 
on the capitalists’ side; and that they have every con- 
ceivable motive, Parliamentary, political, and social, for 
avoiding any approach to civil war. Why on earth should 
the French, or the Austrian, or the Spanish, or the Italian 
Government want to kill their own voters, by whose 
breath they live,and against whom they can have no possible 
cause of enmity? If letting strikers alone would be 
sufficient, they would let them alone, and be glad of their 
freedom from responsibllity. 


We believe that a wave of commercial depression has 
struck the whole Continent, being most visible to out- 
siders in Germany, and that in the South, where the 
margin of comfort is always so thin, the wave produces 
intense suffering. State taxation is heavy, municipal rates 
are cruel and are unfairly levied, wages are low as com- 
pared with the price of tood, debts for rent accumulate, 
and at last the leaders of the workmen, seeing the despair 
of their followers, and filled many of them with the idea 
that it is all the fault of the rich and powerful—an idea 
nearly as dominant in our own country in 1821-31—order 
strikes as the best means of manifesting the unbearable- 
ness of the situation. That means for the industrial] 
masses, if they accept the advice, simple if temporary 
starvation. They have nothing to fall back upon when 
wages stop, as the peasantry have when the harvest is bad, 
they have no property but a little furniture, and as the 
well-to-do detest disorder, they expect and receive no 
charity. The situation rapidly becomes desperate. There 
are those among us still who doubt the wisdom of the 
Poor-law, but they have never seen the sort of temper 
which the danger or presence of actual hunger produces 





in Southerners. They plunder the bakers’ shops, they 
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threaten all whose property is visible and the religious 
bodies—partly from anti-religious spite, but partly also, 
we imagine, irom a traditional belief that they in par- 
ticular ought to spend their last penny for the poor—and 
then,—then what can Governments, whose raison d’étre is 
the maintenance of order, do but interfere? And how 
can they interfere except by the use of military force ? 
Talking is of no use in a bread riot. You must give the 
people bread or you must shoot them, and on the. Conti- 
nent crowds do not vanish as they do here when once the 
soldiers are seen. ‘The crowd has been through the 
military mill, it is half ashamed to fly, and if it had arms 
would fight resolutely ; the few who have arms use them, 
and then the order to fire must be given, or the soldiers, 
in their own judgment insulted as well as threatened, 
would fire without command. And so the crowd is dis- 
persed, and goes elsewhere, or reassembles at night, or 
even goes home to get what little food it can. And the 
women among them who have been killed are secretly 


I | 
itself, during the present war, only confirms us in the fear 
which we expressed a fortnight ago in dealing with the 
remounts question,—that is, the fear lest the main 
question to be resolved by such an inquiry as the Govern. 
ment has promised should be obscured by side-issues 
Not only the opponents but the friends of the Gover. 
ment have occupied themselves with desperately earnest 
discussion of points which after all matter comparatively 
little. Our own view is, to put the matter as shortly as 
possible, that it is little use crying over spilt milk. What 
we have to do is to see that the milk shall not be spilt 
again. After punishing the guilty wherever possible, yo 
must make sure that our preparations for future con. 
tingencies shall be such as to prevent us from having 
to pay in the same scandalously stupid and wasteful way 
on another occasion. We want to, and we believe 
we shall, come out of this war much stronger than 
when we went into it. But the first and best way of 
strengthening ourselves is not by doing what so many of 





buried—this is specially mentioned in the Barcelona | the Governments friends and critics seem to think is the 
accounts—and their relatives next day renew the riots | right thingtodo. They want to spend time in proving that 


in hope of vengeance. And so it goes on, sometimes for 
a week, sometimes for a fortnight, till human nature can 
bear no more; the employers are ordered—for that is 
what it means—to make some slight concession, and the 
mass of workers, disordered by hunger, fear, and disap- 
pointment, return to their work, and there is a period, not 
of peace, but of quiescence till demand becomes brisk 
again. And when the brisk demand is over and the slack 
times come once more there will be a renewal of the same 
scenes,—at least in the many years we have watched the 
process there has been no decided improvement, or if there 
has been it has been neutralised by the swarming of new 
hands from the country, by the fiercer competition, and 
by the up-growth, felt even in Southern Europe, of a new 
demand for more comfort, which means in its essence 
more expenditure. . 


What are the remedies? It is not certain that there 
are any practicable. Free-trade, Poor-laws, and shorter 
hours of work would no doubt make the situation much 
more bearable, for the first would bring all the prosperity 
attainable, the second would prevent the actual hunger 
which drives men to the resolve “to live working or die 
fighting,” and the third would sweeten gradually all 
tempers, for the Southerners, if not exactly overworked— 
they know how to evade that—are held to work for longer 
hours than their nature will bear. These three reforms, 
however, are exactly the reforms which opinion resists. 
The true doctrine of commerce, that if you would sell you 
must buy or go without being paid, can no more be driven 
into the head of a Continental than into that of an 
American, and Poor-laws are dreaded as if they would 
involve total confiscation of property. ‘‘ Why,” asks the | 
peasant, “am I to maintain that little rascal in the city 
who cannot support himself?” There is more hope for the 
shorter day, but little even of that, the Southern employer 
believing that slackness is ingrained in his workmen’s 
natures, and that if he reduces hours from twelve to eight 
he will get just one-third less labour for the same wages. 
One of the facts with which the politician has to deal, 
and which he is very apt to forget, is that there are 
whole classes in the world who are perfectly well-meaning, 
but who are the victims of what the Roman Catholic 
Church calls “invincible ignorance.” Even, however, if 
the three great economic reforms were obtained, the prospect 
would not be altogether bright. The population of Europe 
constantly increases, the competition of Asia is visibly 
beginning, the rush from the land to industrialism never 
ceases, and it may very well be that more is produced than 
the world will consume at a price leaving any profit. 
That has happened already as regards wheat, and we see 
no reason in the nature of things why the industrial 
should not one day overstock his market as well as the 
agriculturist. The present mad rage for new markets, 
even if they are to be acquired by the sword, seems to indi- 
cate that the experts of trade agree with us in this 
opinicn. 





INQUIRY INTO WAR QUESTIONS. 


i ie discussion which took place in the House of Lords 
, on Monday on the need of an inquiry into the work 


an incompetent Department broke down in its work, 
and because it had made no preparations, wasted the 
nation’s money with criminal prodigality. We know that 
already ; let us get on to something which we do not 
know. ‘The real, vital questions raised by the war are far 
wider and greater. If, in spite of Lord Tweedmouth’s 
warning against the use of metaphor, we may go back to 
our homely proverb, we would sum up the business by 
urging that what we have to do is not to examine the 
precise size of the splash of milk on the pavement, but 
to try to see what it was that jogged the milkman’s arm. 
Let us before we go further, and lest our views on the 
broad question of the necessity and the scope of an inquiry 
be misunderstood, make our position perfectly clear. We 
desire inquiry up to a certain point. But we believe that 
the scope of such an inquiry as has been promised by the 
Government may easily be made, or become, too wide to 
be really useful. For these reasons. The results of an 
ideal inquiry, in our opinion, should be two. ‘The first 
result—tirst because it is a matter of the immediate 
moment, and not a matter which should be, or could be, 
deferred for deliberate national consideration—should be 
the summary punishment of those who have failed in their 
duty to the nation. We want, that is, exemplary punish- 
ment for the guilty, and would not fora moment allow 
them to be sheltered by the colossal size of their own 
muddles and misdoings. The second result—it is, as we 
hope to show, a result even more important— should be the 
thorough learning of particular and distinct lessons for 
the future. First, then, let us state our view as to the 





case of those who have been proved—if any are proved— 
to have failed in their duty towards the nation. They 
will divide themselves into two classes: (1) military; (2) 
civilian. As to the military, if an officer is proved not to 
have done his duty in certain circumstances, whether on 
the actual field of battle or in the non-combatant business 
of working a department, let him be punished by dis- 
missal. As to civilians, if a civilian has cheated us, let 
us make sure that. he shall never be in a position to 
cheat us again, and if it is in our power so to punish 
him, let him be punished by fine or by imprisonment. 
But, in the case both of officers and civilians, do not 
let us allow our energies to carry us beyond the punish- 
ment of guilt or culpable negligence. Let us, above 
all things, avoid Lord Rosebery’s “siege of Troy,”—an in- 
quiry lasting ten years, with all sorts of belated disclosures, 
six-year-old affidavits by German waiters, and all the rest 
of what is likely. if an inquiry such as the Opposition 
appears to want is actually once set on foot. Long-winded 
inquiries are far too apt to end, not in the punishment 
of those who deserve punishment, but in their protection. 
Let the inquiry be concerned, not with what might have 
been of use to us, but with what will be of use to us. 
Important as the question of punishment of wrongdoers is 
—important, that is to say, as it is to let it be clearly 
realised by officer and civilian alike that it does not pay to 
work lazily or on crooked lines—there are other questions 
infinitely more important with which such an ideal inquiry 
as we have in our mind should deal. They are not ques- 
tions involving the price of tinned beef; they are not 
questions involving the price of live horses. They are 
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licy, and they are questions upon which a large and 
valuable light will be thrown by a review of what we have 
been able to do, and what we have not been able to do, in 
the present war,—questions which, as a matter of course, 
involve the possibilities of what we shall do in wars of the 
future. : ; 

There is, then, one point which the present war has 
yaised which we should like to see made the main question 
to be discussed by the promised Committee of Inquiry. 
Hitherto it has not been even mentioned by the Govern- 
ment’s friends or critics, who have confined themselves to 
the attractive problems of the actions of individual officers 
and men. Yet in our view there is no deeper or more 
serious question to be discussed. It involves the whole of 
our military policy; it is the pivot upon which the worth 
of all future Army Estimates must turn. It is, briefly 
stated, the difference in fighting value between the 
“trained” and the “untrained” man,”—i.e., between the 
Regular and the Volunteer or other improvised soldier. Is 
there a difference, and if so, what is it? Has it been 
established that it is worth while to spend the time 
we spend now in insisting on exact, machine-like, barrack- 
square drill? Is training typified by the “ trussed fowl” 
attitude of the infantry soldier right and valuable? Do 
these things make a soldier? Do they help? Do they 
matter? We do not want to assume arbitrarily that 
they do not, but we know that there are thousands of 
men in South Africa who can do all the minutie of 
drill to perfection, and also thousands who are per- 
fectly ignorant of them, and we want to know the 
comparative results of knowledge and ignorance in 
this respect. What has the war taught us on the 
question ? Take a man who (1) is gifted with the amount 
of courage which falls to the lot of the average English- 
man, who (2) is a reasonably intelligent man, who (3) 
knows how to shoot straight and well, but who (4) has 
never been trained in barrack-square drill, or, indeed, in 
drill of any kind. Has he, or has he not, been proved by 
the war to be as useful a soldier for fighting purposes as 
the Regular who has gone through his three or five years’ 
training, and is perfect in all matters of drill and profes- 
sional soldiering ? 

Our question seems at first sight a very simple one, and we 
accept beforehand the answer of a large number of pro- 
fessional soldiers that all this barrack-square drill matters 
very much indeed. We shall be told that you cannot get 
combined, disciplined, corporate, co-ordinate action under 
fire unless you have this preliminary barrack-square 
drudgery and rigidity. It may be so; we do not say that 
itis not. All we assert is that it is a matter of vital 
importance to the nation to find out whether it is so, and 
to answer this question as to the comparative merits of 
Regulars and untrained men by reference to the facts 
disclosed in South Africa, and ascertained by a strict and 
impartial inquiry. At present the position is this. One 
distinguished officer comes back trom the front and 
declares that neither Volunteers, nor Yeomanry, nor 
Colonials have been of anything approaching the use 
generally supposed. The men upon whom you must depend, 
he asserts, are “ trained ’’ regiments of the Line, “ trained ” 
Artillery, and “trained” Cavalry. Another distinguished 
officer comes back with the verdict that ‘untrained ” 
Colonials have done splendidly; that “ untrained” Yeo- 

manry have shown themselves every whit as good as 
“trained” Cavalry, and that Volunteers only partially 
trained have picked up the business of fighting as well as 
“tramed”’ Linesmen. No verdicts could be more contra- 
dictory. What we want to arrive at is, what is the 
balance of valuable, expert opinion? With that question 
answered, and not till then, we shall be able to get to work 
on our Army in a sensible, practical way. 

To put the matter in a nutshell: If the Auviliary 


Forces are found to have done worse in the war than the | 
Regulars, then, concluding that they have not done so | 


well because they have not received‘the same amount of 


barrack-square training, we must either give them more | 


barrack-square training, or cease to reckon with them as 
a really valuable fighting force. If, on the other hand, 
the evidence goes to show that the untrained men have 
for fighting purposes done quite as well as Regulars, 
we may safely assume that the training of the barrack- 
square has had no perceptible effect upon the fighting 
value of the Regular soldier. and may work out the inevit- 


able conclusions. We are convinced that the question 
we have raised is far more important than those with 
which the Government’s critics and apologists have mainly 
concerned themselves. We can only express our sincere 
hope that its importance may be realised by those who are 
now, and will be in the future, charged with the work of 
organising the military resources of the country. There- 
fore we ask for a real and impartial inquiry into the 
comparative combative merits of the Regulars and un- 
trained men. No one, of course, would wish to pit one 
against the other in rivalry, for it may be admitted at 
once that, taken as a whole, no one could have done better 
than the British private of the Regulars. What we want 
to know is whether the untrained man did as well or per- 
ceptibly worse? We want, again, this inquiry to cover the 
whole field and all the forces, and to be enforced by the 
statistics as to surrenders. It has always been said that 
untrained men might do very well while winning, but 
that if they got into a tight place they would show the 
want of that cohesion and co-operation that years of train- 
ing alone can give the soldier, and that they would show 
it by panic and panic’s chief phenomenon, surrender 
That sounds superficially reasonable. We want to know 
whether it can be proved by the facts, and whether, in 
truth, the untrained men were more ready than the 
Regulars to throw up the sponge. If they were not, 
and if in other respects, such as willingness to attack 
and to “stick it out” while holding difficult positions, 
their equality of military sacrifice can be sustained, then 
we have a great and most important fact ascertained and 
recorded, and one on which we can base our future 
military policy. 








THOMAS PETERSON GOUDIE. 


HE intellectual interest of the “ Goudie case,” that is, the 
heavy forgeries on the Bank of Liverpool, consists, we 
fancy, to the majority of men wholly in the figure of the 
principal criminal. There was nothing interesting in the 
method of the crime itself, which was simply a series of 
forgeries concealed by false entries,—a method exposed in 
some Court or other almost once a month. But here was a 
quiet young Shetlander of the steadiest habit of life, without 
ordinary vices, without ambitions, without taste for luxury, 
who lived like a poor bank clerk, and did his six hours a day 
of monotonous work with unfailing assiduity, yet who all the 
while was stealing on a colossal scale—the total reached 
£160,000—for the benefit of others than himself. He never had 
£1,000 of the money for himself, never accumulated any hoard, 
never made any preparations for flight, though he had evidently 
thought over that ultimate necessity, but at the instigation 
of blackmailing sharpers quietly went on forging as if that was 
part.of his regular duty. It is suggested that he was a coward, 
and continued forging merely to avoid exposure of his first 
offence ; but his conduct at the last was that of a very cool 
person, who did not care particularly when the end, which 
from the first was inevitable, arrived. He could have defied 
his blackmailers at any moment if he had chosen by simply 
threatening to “give them away” to the police, the course 
which when arrested he at once pursued. There was nothing 
to prevent his taking a great sum and bolting, and he never 
attempted it, but went on dully from month to month 
stealing, stealing, stealing money which, as an old Yorkshire 
woman once said, “‘ gave him nowt, not even wickedness.” Heis 
quoted as an illustration of the passion of gambling; but 
except at first he never really gambled, his confederates 
never allowing him to win, a fact which must have been 
patent to him from their letters. The only possible explana- 
tion of him, to our mind, is that he was an exceptionally 
stupid and unimaginative person, with the fondness for dull 
excitement which such persons often display, and who found 
it in the forgeries themselves, in the danger he ran, in the way 
| he was getting the better of the Bank, in the contrast between 





i the little he received and lived on and the great sums of which 

he disposed, between himself as the humble bank clerk and 
| himself as one of the most successful of criminals. His re- 
| payment for his danger was, while the game lasted, the con- 
| sciousness of power, a feeling akin to that enjoyment in a 
| control like that of a deity over the issues of life and death to 
| which several of the great poisoners have confessed as the 
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moving spring of murders from which they reaped no sort of 
personal advantage. 
We believe that state of mind to be not uncommon, and we 
should like to know whether. in the opinion of the captains of 
education, the dull or the intelligent are the more likely to 
turn criminals. The old judgment was for centuries, perhaps 
from the time of the dwarfs and giants downwards, against 
the intelligent. 'The stupid were considered the simple or the 
innocent, a belief which Scotch country folk still express 
when they speak of idiots, and which is embedded in the old 
confusion as to the meaning of “seely” (silly) as implying 
both blessedness and want of brain. The word “knowing” 
even now is not among us a word of praise, but is penetrated 
with an underlying suspicion. Townsmen who knew much 
were considered likely to be rogues, while rustics and yokels 
who knew nothing were accounted necessarily honest,—a 
prejudice which, we believe, still lingers, especially among 
Londoners. Judges used always to accompany a sentence on 
an intelligent man with a regret that he had so misused his 
powers, and implied thereby—no doubt among other things— 
that had he not been intelligent he might have escaped the 
dock. Thirty years ago the old belief exercised most im- 
portant political influence, part of the dull and shame-faced 
resistance to general education springing from a rooted belief 
that it would develop in the poor greed, slyness, and indifference 
to the Highth Commandment. “I didn’t expect much of her,” 
said a lady to the writer about a nursemaid, * but I didn’t 
expect her tosteal. I thought she was sure to be honest, for she 
couldn't read.” We are not certain, indeed, whether the old 
belief does not linger still in some quarters, though few like 
to express it; whether the distaste for popular education, 
which undoubtedly still survives, is entirely based on the 
feeling of the employer who likes servants to be machines, 
or on that of the worried payer of rates, impatient of so 
many peremptory demands on him for the benefit of others. 
There is, we suspect, a widespread impression that if intelli- 
gence is diffused among the poor it will be used for evil ends, 
that to “open their minds” is to make them more com- 
petent for evil, and that, though it must never be whispered 
aloud, the obscurantists, if they spoke out, would have a great 
deal to say for themselves. 


On the other hand, there is much evidence that the 
obscurantists are in the main without justification for their 
faith. The ignorant races are by no means innocent races. Life 
and property are safer in Scotland than in Sicily, and though 
race and creed may be in part the causes, still the latter at 
least must be one of the results of comparative intelligence. 
Crime, more especially violent crime, seems on the whole to 
diminish with the spread of education, though it must be 
admitted that in some countries, especially France, there 
are ugly breaks in the completeness of the evidence. 
The stupid are often cunning, and there is in the ignorant a 
disposition towards violence, which the late Mr. Hutton, a 
keen observer of mental peculiarities, always traced to a con- 
sciousness of mental weakness, and its resultant, a wish to 
manifest strength in some direction, and so preserve self- 
respect. The educated are naturally better aware of conse- 
quences, and are, simply because they have been trained, less 
liable to be carried away by those fierce waves of excitement 
the causes of which are still not completely traced. A 
Southern mob composed of persons who really know little 
more than the beasts of the field is capable of becoming at a 
moment's notice a crowd of atrocious criminals, a phenomenon 
constantly witnessed in the Anti-Semitic outrages. The 
drunken rough, too, is more disposed towards outrage than the 
drunken gentleman, because the latter retains more completely 
some relics of intelligence. The evidence of those engaged in 
education is, we believe, nearly unbroken in the same direc- 
tion. They tend, no doubt, slightly to dislike the stupid, who 
give them so much more trouble, and yield them no reward ; but 
their experience is that of deeply interested observers, and 
they, asa rule, say that the intelligent among their pupils, 
and especially that class of the intelligent—it is only a class 
—which likes to be instructed, are, on the whole, morally the 
better, are less influenced by the wish for excitement, and 
more disposed to dislike evil for its own sake. The stupid of 
both sexes have in them, they say, a latent tendency both to 
vice and crime which is not readily explicable, though we 


ir: 
forger, by dulness o: :magination, and a consequent pleasure 


in anything which makes them feel more fully alive. That 
is, we suspect, the ultimate source of that sense of pleasure in 
crime which undoubtedly exists in a majority of criminals, oy 
they would be fewer and much less readily detected and ke t 
down. (We are not denying, be it understood, that there js 
in some few natures a moral twist or devilishness which 
seems to be unconnected with either stupidity or intelligence 
and which one would fain hope—though the evidence js ni 
imperfect—has its ultimate origin in some structural defect 
or want in the brain that renders them incapable of mentully 
seeing straight. It seems so impossible, God being just, that 
they should be created extra bad and yet equally responsible, 
You can do nothing, the teachers aver, with the really stupid, 
because advice makes no impression, and punishment as often 
as not awakes that desire for continuousness of conduct which 
rules more or less all mankind, and is as much the obstacle to 
reformation as the spirit of resistance itself. We should on 
the whole, we think, give our verdict against the stupid; but 
the subject has never, that we can remember, been completely 
worked out by the experienced, and the evidence of history js 
most perplexing. There is one striking bit of testimony to 
the superior morality of the intelligent in the dislike of 
‘Athens to the arena when Rome, which was far worse 
educated, held it to be the most sovereign of delights, and 
hardly gave it up under Christian teaching; but, on the 
other hand, the Southern races of Europe and some races of 
Asia have decidedly more subtle brains than the Northern 
peoples,and are worse. There are many who believe, indeed, that 
the inclination to crime is independent of intelligence—do 
not the majority of Christian teachers maintain that view ?— 
and there are many grave facts on that side, such as the 
history of Napoleon, who was undoubtedly ihe greatest 
visible intellect of the last century, and probably its 
wickedest, certainly its least moral, man; but we are un- 
willing to believe that careful and more extensive observa- 
tion will confirm this view. It would so terribly reduce all 
hopes from that cultivation of intelligence which the white 
world is at last slowly but pretty heartily adopting as one 
of its first objects. The first, we fear, is more comfort, and 
that from an increase of appliances, not from an increase 
in the fortitude to do without. 





OUR ANCIENT WOODLANDS. 

T is beyond comprehension why the people of this country 
are not more practical and more sensitive than they are 

in the matter of our ancient and natural woodlands. There 
are very few of them left, they are unique, cannot be replaced, 
and even when in a measure protected are always in danger 
from the conscientious persons in charge of them, who, 
as recently at Burnham Beeches, either try to tidy them up, 
or cut out and thin what in their judgment cumbers the 
ground. Left to herself, Nature makes a very good selection 
in a wood, and all that is needed anywhere in natural forest 
to replenish the ground with every sort of natural tree is to 
put a fence round to keep cattle out, and then let them grow 
up after their kind. Fragments of the primeval forest 
which once covered the greater part of this country still 
remain scattered over England, and portions of the original 
Caledonian Fir Forest, which mysteriously disappeared 
from nearly all the Highlands, survive in the diss 
trict round Braemar and Rothiemurchus. An attempt 
to restore Stonehenge or to stick in a few more orna 
mental stones, or a project to clear away Shakespeare's 
birthplace in order to let the site for building, would scarcely 
be more outrageous than the spoiling or destruction 
of these forest monuments, which were the same in 
kind and form as we see them to-day ages before Stone- 
henge was set up on Salisbury Plain. Yet except in the 
New Forest, Epping Forest, and Ashdown Forest, most of 
these are either in the hands of the Woods and Forests Office, 
whose officials might let them for building purposes, or are 
private property, and liable at any moment to be cut down 
or built upon, and are unprotected from fire, the great enemy 
of woods, which destroyed a portion of the remnant of the 
Caledonian Forest not many years ago. In some counties 
there are isolated and forgotten patches, sometimes only of a 
few acres, of our primeval forest, of the existence of which 
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days of Merlin and Vivien are subject to rights of common, 
rights of way, and other easements of the public, dating from 
days when such woods or thickets were only looked on as 


sources for fuel or for turning cattle loose upon, which make | 
it difficult for the nominal owners to protect them from 
unintended injury or disfigurement and encroachment. A | 


sudden demand for building stone may cut up and ruin 


the face of some wooded common or hillside whose yews , 


or junipers seem to date from the days of the Druids, or | 


thickets on ground which sheltered the outlaws of Sher- 
wood may be burnt by the fires lighted by beanfeasters 
from a Midland factory. Such monuments of the past 
as old castles, and older relics like British camps and 
Would it not be well that a 


cairns, are now protected. 


list should be made out and lodged with the Home Office, | 


and with the different Societies interested in preserving 


'and rivers, 


natural beauty, of those still more ancient monuments, | 


the relics of our primeval woods ? 
interfering with the rights of private property, but would 
encourage the owners to preserve them and give them the 
chance of public support in doing so. The compilation and 
verifying of the claims and pedigree of such woodlands would 
be a work of singular interest. Their portraits might be 
tuken under various aspects in summer and winter, and, 
bound with a description of their present state, might serve 
as guides and standards for their conservation in future 
generations, for whom we might affirm, if we did not, like 
Glasgerion, swear, “ by oak, and ash, and thorn,” that they 
should be kept and bequeathed as Nature made and continued 
them, 


There is a great difference between ancient “ forest,” which 


tis of the latter, many of which are not now in “ forests ” at 
ull, that we now speak, though the most beautiful generally 
are in the forests, because these have, in the main, been 
left absolutely to themselves. ‘There is what is reputed 
to be, and probably is, a patch of the primeval forest 
right on the top of the Blackdown Hills, near Shute, 
in Devonshire, close to Seaton Junction. There is another 
in one of the most highly cultivated counties in England, 
not far from the Butley Creek, which runs into the 
river Ore in Suffolk. The ancient woeds of Woolmer Forest 
entirely disappeared, and were replanted. But the ex- 
quisite “commons” which adjoin near Holly Water Clump 
are obviously part of the original forest as it grew on that 
particular ground, The trees are hollies, oaks, birch, and 
thorn, and under them bracken and bramble. The word 
“common ” is, of course, another legal term. though, as only 
the very worst lands have usually been allowed to remain 
“common,” we associate the name with starvation land which 
will hardiy keep a donkey. Many Surrey commons are 
just as much in their original state as the wildest woods 
in the New Forest or the thickets uear Theydon Bois 
in Epping Forest. They are quite good land, growing 
beautiful timber, and with pools of water; land which 
has never been cultivated or known what it is to undergo 
the discipline of the plough, the harrow, or the scythe. 
Between the Hammer Ponds near Godalming and Lord 
Midleton’s park at Peper Harow on the Wey lies such a 
remnant, known as Royal Common. It bears fine oaks, 
birches, and thorns; the ground is soft with bracken and 
heather, and gay with most lovely flowers. Probably the tops 
of our chalk downs were chosen for highways, such as the 
Ridgeway, before history began, simply because they stood 
clear and treeless above the mass of forest. But Surrey 
boasts at least one example of what the hill forest of 
England was. It stands on the Merrow Downs above 
Guildford, five hundred feet above the sea, on the chalk. 
This forest relic, for such we must consider it, is absolutely 
natural wood, growing under natural conditions with such 
thickets as are only seen in woods of this character, though the 
nature of the soil and the height at which the trees stand 
tend to keep it far more open and clear than if it 
were in a glen or lowland. In many parts the close 
turf runs right up to the bases of the trees. In others 
there is a growth of herbaceous plants, long grass, and 
brambles. The trees are yews, many of them of great age 
and size, oaks, ash, holly, and thorn. The thorns are in 


many cases draped with masses of eglantine, and wild | sucking virtue from both, yet liable to the vices of 


It would in no way be | 


} 
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clematis grows as thickly as a tropical creeper. Even where 
the ancient trees have been destroyed, as in the Forest of 
Woolmer, the mere fact that the soil has been left undisturbed 
makes such areas unlike any other places in England. Plants 
grow there which never are and never will be found on culti- 
vated land. Insects feed on those plants which can find no 
such food elsewhere, and so are never seen outside these 
anciently wild tracts, not only near the umbrageous woods of 
the New Forest, but in such flat lacustrine relics of the world 
of waters as Wicken Fen. The old forest areas are almost 
the only places left in the South of England, except on the 
Devonshire moors, in which rivers and streams are seen in @ 
natural condition, with their banks and beds and waters as 
they were “in the beginning.” It is this which causes 
the extraordinary beauty of the New Forest springs 
and the heads of the little tributaries. 
Elsewhere the surface of whole counties is undermined by 
drains, which throw off the water into the rivers, flood them, 
and kill the flowers on their banks, or tear them away ; or 


; water companies and mills take the water, and leave the 


rivers half dry. In the old forests all the rain and dew is 
held and gently detamed, first among the leaves, then in the 
deep loose soil below the trees, then passed on more slowly 
still to the springs or brooklets, and thence carried leisurely to 
the forest streams, which do not overflow, or tear or damage 
even the moss and ferns upon their banks. These banks are 
studded with violets, with primroses, with wood-sorrel, and with 
ferns to the water's lip. Where the little stream flows on, a flat, 
a marsh, is at once formed, marshes being things which outside 


| these primitive areas are instantly abolished by means of drains 
| and ditches. 


In this marsh the little stream saunters and 


‘eats : ; | stops round the natural vegetation of a marsh, which is alder- 
was really a district under forest law, and ancient woodlands. | 
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bushes, not willows, which do not grow zn the water, and 
round the alders it piles up mud, and on the mud grow 
certain sedges, while in the slowly moving pools water-crow- 
foot comes up in white stars. 

One New Forest stream, near Matley Passage, which is all 
wild and untouched above the little bridge, was taken in hand 
by some one who thought it would be improved by having a 
sounder bank, and some drains were cut, and a close row of 
piles driven in for some distance along the edge of the stream, 
which was straightened and deepened, the piles being driven 
so deep that they sank beneath the soil. First the land began 
to dry, and then to shrink and sink, and the piles pushed 
their heads above ground, each carrying on the top a little 
cap of grassy turf. Somehow each of these tufts or caps, now 
standing some six inches above the soil, contained a vast 
number of eye-bright seeds, and the stream was fringed with 
little pillars, each with a capital of turf, bearing a crowded 
mass of blue eye-bright blossoms. This was reflected in 
the stream, and, set off by masses of yellow marsh mari- 
gold, made such ajbrilliant river border as even the Forest 
cannot often show. ‘This was Nature’s revenge on the 
pleasant side. But if once the balance is seriously dis- 
turbed in these ancient woodlands nothing can restore it. 
That is why some form of County Return of such survivals 
would be a valuable addition to the inventory of our national 
collection of natural pictures, 





THE MECHANISM OF WAR. 
IV.—THE OFFICER'S OFFICER. 

X7 OTHING in that paradox, a democratic Monarchy, is 

more paradoxical than its Army, with its internal 
absolutism, its iron rules, and iron-bound ruled. In the 
midst of liberty its members are in honourable slavery, in 
the midst of freedom of speech they must be silent, and 
uuiversal freedom of action does but impose upon them 
action by rote and rule the more strict the more unrestrained 
the general license. They are the appanages of Monarchy, 
yet the servants of the mob. They find themselves judged 
by two antithetic standards,—that of the old heroic Middle 
Ages when glory alone formed an asset of mankind, and that 
of the calm, incisive commercialism of to-day, which 
appraises glory solely by its increment, and requires a 
strictly pro rata adjustment of each. Such an Army is, 


| indeed, a sort of go-between or link between widely dif- 


ferent systems, of widely different material from either, 
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neither ; essentially a clique, for men whose task is a paradox 
carry it inevitably to its logical place of working, the aloof- 
ness of their own special society, methods, and points of view. 
And if they call for or condemn a certain tool or material, 
their request or complaint must he heard, for they alone can 
judge of what is requisite and what useless. The roar of 
criticism and advice from the great unmilitary world which 
usually drowns the remarks of military men on military 
subjects is as absurd as it is well meant. As well might a 
mob of sailmakers surround a tailor at his board and shriek 
directions to him as to the cutting of his cloth. They know 
something of the cutting of cloth, it is true, but it is know- 
ledge which would be disastrous to the fine vicuna in “ Snip’s” 
hands; far better leave him alone, and if your presence at his 
elbow is necessary to yourself, make it useful to him by hand- 
ing him his scissors, or measure, or anything he may require, 
with as little adverse comment on his requirements as 
possible. 
Poor generals! they remind one of nothing so much as a 
line of targets on the Ash Ranges during “rapid fire” 
practice. No sooner are they “up” than a hundred shots fly 
at them from the clumsy squads at the firing point, and after 
a minute’s uncomfortable exposure, down they go again, their 
fair white paint all splotched and dirty, to hide in the 
oblivion of the marker’s gallery. The squads chuckle and 
chatter; did they not hear their missiles ringing against the 
iron, plumb in the centre no doubt? what deadly marksmen 
are the louts of England! But the markers in the distant 
gallery are chuckling too, for there are wondrous few bulls- 
eyes ; indeed, not many “hits” on the targets at all, and most 
of the dirt on the white paint is from mud and stones thrown 
up by misdirected bullets, thrown up in such quantities that 
even the genuine hits are difficult to discern. 


But general officers are not of insensate iron, but of very 
sensitive flesh and blood. Indeed, they appear to suffer on 
their professional mountain-top as climbers do from the 
rarefied air of lofty summits; hearts which beat sound and 
true on humbler levels become fluttering, iron nerves tense 
and untrustworthy, limbs whose strength and activity have 
carried and clawed their owners through perils to the peak 
yield to inertness, and the whole system seems spellbound. 
Attacked in this plight, how feeble would be a man’s resist- 
ance to a corporeal encmy; not less feeble if his meta- 
morphosis and his foe were purely mental, and the latter 
came tilting at a mind already vanquished by its high and 
exposed situation, vanquished, but with its sensibility to 
wounds increasing with its inability to ward them off. If our 
generals have done badly in the war, they have defended 
themselves worseat home. Few have even attempted to do so, 
and of those who did attempt it, but one, fallen from his high 
estate to ordinary levels, did so with any skill and verve in 
thrust and parry. 

It would no doubt surprise and pain the attackers, the 
thousands of unlicensed victuallers who retail the great flood 
of arm-chair criticism, if they were told how much of the 
paralysis of which they have complained in our generals was 
actually produced by themselves. Many a fine leader who 
would have risked heavy losses to deal a master-stroke (which 
is the essential oil of generalship) has quailed and stayed his 
hand when he thought of the more terrible gamble such a game 
involved, the gamble with his own fair name and reputation,— 
aye, even with his own personal character, so loaded are the 
dice with which his opponents play. The shout of “ West- 
minster Abbey or Victory!” sufficient in itself to compel the 
latter, dies tremulously on a commander's lips, and the dim 
glorious alternative fades in his heart at the whisper, “The 
submarine cable and evening paper!” Who will cast with 
Fortune for his honour? To whom is honour so much his all 
as to a British general in the field? And what shall we 
say of creditors who would grab at the very soul of a man 
whom fate may deliver to them bankrupt, his wealth squan- 
dered perhaps, but squandered in an honest effort for the 
good of his country and the countrymen who embitter his 
ruin? No; we at home have not.less to answer for hecause 
there is no one to whom we need render account. We have 
not invariably “done our best,” but often our worst,—a para- 
lysing, numbing worst, answerable for who knows how many 
“lost opportunities ” and “regrettable incidents” on the far- 
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—_—— 
The list of things which have been noted as wanting in-g- 
British general is a large one, and the Index Expurgatoriug 
of the things he has and should not have is no less porten: 
tous. This critic calls for “business capacity,” that foy 
political astuteness, the other for administrative genius, One 
would have him a military chess-player remote from his pieces ; 
another prefers to see him hard at it with the firing line, 
“sharing the perils of his men,” he calls it. One would havg 
him a glorified Intelligence agent, another an Addisonian 
minute-writer, another a great cartographer. All would haye 
him a Hannibal, and having found him the vinegar, fee] 
defrauded when he does not melt the rocks. He is the “sick 
man” of the military society, and where all society is doctor 
the pathogeny of his ailments is a deal more formidable than 
they, and, as inexact science dabbled in by inexact people 
must be, vastly less intelligible. Yet it has frankly con. 
demned him, and “’tis as dangerous to be sentenced by a 
physician as a Judge.”’* Butthere is an Index which no man 
has troubled himself to compile and fairly print, the Index of 
the things wherein he has done well, And any soldier setting 
himself to do so finds the wish arising in him from one of its 
most valuable items, that he could make of it a pandect,— 
evidence, surely, of something at least done well and truly 
by the pleader's silent client, of the former's heart made 
prisoner if his head still roams in revolt “outside the 
tabernacle.” It would surprise a reader unversed in contem. 
porary military history if he learned how rare amongst 
foreign generals is the quality of commanding the affections 
as well as the bodies of their subordinates, and what anxiety 
dogs an army which is ever imperilled not only by the inten- 
tional injuries inflicted by the enemy, but by the dislocation 
of its own head and body. British officers who have accom. 
panied foreign troops on recent campaigns tell curious tales 
in moments of confidence, tales of chaos and the revolt of 
troops more disciplined than our own against generals more 
educated, which must remain in limbo, though one is sorely 
tempted to counter with the fist of truth the lies which haye 
been kicking us below the belt from Continental savateurs, 
But the moval shall be in the light of day to Englishmen; 
if their generals were cursed with “incompetence,” they were 
yet blessed with qualities more difficult of attainment, and—is 
it absurd to say ?—more valuable than learning, qualities which 
bound their men to them with almost family ties, which 
victory could hardly tighten so firmly were they knotted even 
in defeat. A conqneror sweeping the earth has all men at 
his feet, but it is a marvel to see generals, if not actually 
defeated yet hesitating and astray, their old knowledge 
fluttering like a bat in the glare of new conditions, with 
their own nonplussed men, not at their feet, but in their 
bosoms, friends more fast in need than in the piping times of 
plenty. The course of time and new events is a river of 
oblivion; it will soon carry us past the war to gape at other 
scenes transpiring on the banks. But no draught, however 
deep, of Lethe “with beaded bubbles winking at the brim” 
will make that strange friendship vanish into the haze from 
one who witnessed it, And armies unpossessed of it in times 
of trouble, though they may be generalled by men stuffed with 
the lore of a thousand volumes, will find that our shadow is 
the substance, and their substance a shadow. 
“ Incompetence” is a fascinating word, almost as blessed as 
“Mesopotamia” to the old women of the world. It may be 
flung as easily at financiers who fail, because they fail, or 
at Governments who do not fail, because they do not, as at 
generals who fail at first because no one else would have done 
anything better. Give me leave to substitute for it another 
of equal length and of an equal phonic comfort, and you will 
have in pocket form the whole treatise dealing with the sins 
of omission and commission of our generals in South Africa. 
It was not incompetence which clogged them, but ¢nexperience: 
finding themselves involved in a new game, with new players 
and new instruments, for new stakes of appalling heaviness. 
It was as if Sarah Battle had sat down as usual, to find with 
horror that her opponents were dealing for poker! The only 
attribute which was present of the game they knew (and we 
had men in South Africa as learned in war as any in Europe) 
was ,its rigour, and indeed it pressed them hard at times, as 
it did their equally astonished superiors ct home. When 
a whole nation has been caught nodding it is hard to rail at 
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individual slumberers. We were all asleep,—people, Press, 
Ministers, drummer-boys, generals; but only on the last 
was it incumbent to leap up and be doing and directing from 
the very midst of the heaviness of sleep, in the very midst of 
the imminent peril. We have almost forgotten already how 
imminent the peril was; already there are signs that in the 
ublic mind the Transvaal Campaign is gradually subsiding 
to the level of our ordinary “small wars,” a little longer 
perhaps and more tiresome, but with an issue equally un- 
disturbing because equally foreseen. Let us cast our minds 
backward to the time when the stream of Boer invasion 
was flowing southward into British provinces, sluggishly, 
fortunately for us, but gathering: volume as it stole 
through the overcharged swamps of disaffection; let us re- 
member that it was just beginning to fall over country 
which would have transformed the stream into over- 
whelming, insurmountable rapids and cascades, the great 
ridges about Pietermaritzburg in Natal, the parallel terraces 
of the mountains of Cape Colony. And let us reflect 
that had we lost those provinces, as it may be verily 
believed we should have done, we would have lost that 
which would have left us poor indeed, nay, bankrupt to the 
world. Theadvancing flood was stopped, dammed, and rolled 
back, not a second too early; the stream was already rushing 
in rapids in parts, and our armies had to beat a way upwards 
in the teeth of them; and now, instead of bankruptcy, behold 
us with colossal riches and hereditaments for posterity whose 
usufruct in honour alone no man can value as yet. 


“Tt was the men who did it,” wrote a general who loved 
his men of the Line. It would ill become a man of the Line 
to filch all the credit thus generously thrown at his brethren 
and himself, not because it would be ungrateful, but untrue. 
Our generals shared the universal inexperience, but they 
surmounted it by a strenuous and cheery determination 
which was by no means universal. And experience is their 
only want; they are in other respects as equal to their posi- 
tion as the heads of any department in any branch of busi- 
ness. But some system other than war must be devised 
which will place expert warriors instead of inexpert gentlemen 
at the head of our divisions and army corps when the time 
of our next great trial shall come. Genius is a black swan, a 
Moltke is not to be expected in every campaign. But if every 
youthful officer were to enter the Army in the hopes, and were 
gripped at once by an education founded on the certainty, of his 
eventually becoming a general officer, all that mortals can do 
to produce Moltkes will have been done. At present a man 
becomes a General suddenly, often by a fluke, and finds it 
necessary to gather immediately round his unreceptive self 
an immensity of professional knowledge into which he has 
not even dipped in the receptive days of his youth. Can 
one wonder that such knowledge is of the inverted cone 
order, apparently ample above, but wobbling unstable on 
its dwindling basis of ignorance and unfamiliarity with the 
details of the whole he must now take in charge? The 
sudden responsibility of so great a trust as high command 
in a fierce war is a heavy thing to a man who has never 
borne the responsibilities of little things. And that our 
generals discharged themselves of it with honour, dignity, 
and success is a thing to be proud of, and to be unwilling 
to risk again! 

LINESMAN. 


[We publish with pleasure “ Linesman’s” brilliant defence 
of the British general. With a good deal of what he says 
we are in hearty agreement, for we have never sympathised 
with the indiscriminate censure of our commanders, 
Many of them—Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Sir 
Archibald Hunter, Sir John French, to name only the chief— 
have done work which will never be forgotten in our military 
annals. What we chiefly dissent from in “ Linesman’s” 
apologia is his initial protest against interfering with the 
expert. On paper and in the abstract nothing sounds more 
reasonable than this ery of “ Hands off” in regard to the work 
of the expert.— He knows and you don’t; let the man have 
an absolutely free hand.”—In reality and in practice nothing 
is more unwise. The unchartered expert, and in war 
especially, is the greatest of national dangers. No doubt 
the statesman will not interfere unduly with his mili- 
tary experts, but he will if he is wise force them to 
explain and justify their schemes, and will utterly refuse 
to take up the position of “ Here’s a blank cheque, do what 
you like with it while I go to sleep.” As to the home criticism 
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of a ruinous kind of which “Linesman” complains we are 
extremely sceptical. We know that there is a convention 
that generals are afraid of the newspapers, and that the 
newspapers unnerve them by their polemics. We think 
better of our generals, to begin with, but beyond that we know 
no examples, in this war at any rate, of harsh and damaging 
criticism by responsible and audible newspapers while the 
general was in the field. It is often said that generals are afraid 
to lose men because of newspaper hysterics. Honestly, we do 
not think this fair. It was not the newspapers but the 
generals who made the public nervous by telegrams about 
terrible casualties. The Press was simply amazed when the 
Modder was officially described as if it had been one of the 
bloodiest fights in our history.—Ep. Spectator. | 








LEEFTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


LORD DUFFERIN. 

[To TH EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Few people in England are, I think, aware of the 
intense pride and almost personal affection for the late Lord 
Dufferin which existed all through Ireland, but more 
especially in the North, “amongst Jhis own people,” as he 
called them. I was struck especially by this when I happened 
to be living in Belfast. The incident amused and impressed 
me. One of the men at one of the great shipyards was 
describing to my son a delightful afternoon he and his com- 
rades had spent. They had gone to Helen’s Bay, had enjoyed 
an excellent tea, but then came the climax. ‘“ We saw Lord 
Dufferin, and walked behind his Lordship for a matter of 
twenty minutes.” ‘ Did he see you?” “ Oh, no, we would 
not intrude that way, but we liked to be looking at him.” So 
it was all through the North; every one had some pleasant 
story tv tell of his kindness, his courtesy. He missed the 
train to go to some meeting at Belfast, but, said my in- 
formant, “do you think he would disappoint us? Not he; 
he got a special and turned up all right.” Abroad, also, the 
same chorus of praise. An Italian lady who had asked me 
to get some information for her, which when writing I 
had apologised for delaying, began her note to me :—*“ Oh, 
no, deur Madame, never would I think a countrywoman of 
Lord Dufferin’s could be rude!”—I am, Sir, &e., 





E. D. G. 


|To THE Evitor or THE “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—Most of the obituary notices of the late Lord Dufferin 
have referred in justly appreciative terms to his great powers 
of public speaking. Rarely has death carried away so 
polished and eloquent an orator. Undoubtedly the great 
speech of his life was that made by him when moving the 
Address in the House of Lords on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment after the death of Prince Albert. It is interesting to 
know the great pains Lord Dufferin took to give adequate 
expression to his own feelings and to the feelings of his 
fellow-Peers, of whose grief Lord Palmerston had appointed 
him to be the interpreter. Lord Dufferin relates in his 
Rectorial address delivered in 1891 to the students of St. 
Andrews University that he sat down and wrote out every 
word of his speech, and learnt it so carefully by heart that he 
knew that no untoward accident or interruption could inter- 
fere with its delivery. The speech lasted an hour and a half, 
and Lord Dufferin was able to go through it without once 
looking at a note. Lord Dufferin had a curious practice in 
Canada, where apparently in those days shorthand writers in 
many places were not plentiful. He frequently, at the request of 
the reporters, rehearsed his speech previous to a meeting, and he 
was surprised to find how this enabled him to clarify and 
condense what he intended to say an hour later when he 
addressed his audience. That Lord Dufferin most carefully 
studied the art of oratory is very manifest, and he was 
evidently grateful to Wigan, the actor, for giving him a 
friendly hint on the subject of his gesture at a dinner they 
were both attending in the City. Lord Dufferin in speaking 
kept turning his palms to his audience, a practice which 
Wigan told him they were specially warned against on the 
stage, as it conveyed the notion of weakness; whereas if the 
back of the hand were displayed, the very opposite effect 
would be produced.—I am, Sir, &e., 
STANLEY BovuLrer. 
Garston Park, Godstone, 
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AMERICA AND PRINCE HENRY OF PRUSSIA. 
[To rue Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ ] 
S1r,—Royal personages are such infrequent visitors in our 
democratic land that it is not unnatural that the approaching 
visit of Prince Henry of Prussia should occasion a certain 
amount of more or less pleasurable excitement among us. 
The fact that Prince Henry is a self-invited guest will not in 
any way detract from the cordiality of his welcome. Some 
very pleasant speeches, inspired perhaps to some extent by a 
postprandial atmosphere of general good nature, will be 
made on both sides. It is safe to predict that the ability and 
tact which Prince Henry has displayed on so many occasions 
will not be found wanting, and that the visit will prove a 
source of pleasure both to the guest and to the hosts. But 
Englishmen who read the cabled accounts of after-dinner 
speeches should not be misled by their friendly tone. So far 
as accurate knowledge of the real sentiments felt by the 
Germans for the United States, Americans are living in no 
fool's paradise. It is a fact, regrettable no doubt, but the 
existence of which is indisputable, that by the Army, the 
Navy, the bureaucrats, the officials, and Junkerthwm generally, 
in short, by the governing classes, America is held in greater 
detestation than is any other country, not even except- 
ing England. We have no right to complain of this 
attitude on the part of the men in whose hands 
the government of the German Empire mainly rests. As 
he stalks along with his stiff military gait and with an 
air of contemptuous toleration for the mere civilian, the 
Prussian martinet is an impressive figure, and the German 
people, wisely or unwisely, have committed their fate into his 
hands. But he holds no place in our body politic. The ideas 
which he represents will never be permitted to gain footing 
among us in spite of our large German population. The 
Germans have recognised this fact, though with reluctance; 
but they have by no means abandoned the idea that the weak 
Republics of the South American Continent may yet afford 
them the long-desired opportunity of inserting the entering 
wedge of Germanism into the Western Hemisphere. This 
hope is vain unless Germany is prepared to fight for her 
ambitions. Sharply divided as they may be on other matters, 
when the maintenance of the Monroe doctrine is in question 
the American people are a unit. They may welcome Royal 
Admirals with bountiful hospitality, but they know that it is 
the ‘sea-mannerless” von Diedrichs, and not the well-bred 
Prince with his pleasant generalities and courtly platitudes, 
who is the incarnation of German feeling. It is mortifying 
to have “backed the wrong horse,” and the eagerness with 
which Continental Chancelleries have hastened to deny the 
accuracy of Lord Cranborne’s description of England’s 
attitude during the period immediately preceding the 
Spanish-American War affords amusement to Americans, 
but carries no conviction. That war showed the American 
people who their true friends were. The voice which speaks 
their true feelings is not to be found in those extracts from 
the editorial pages of “yellow” journals cabled over to 
England as “news,” or in the intemperate resolutions of 
Pro-Boer meetings attended mainly by “ Americans” whose 
citizenship was born in naturalisation bureaus; it is all but 
inarticulate, but it may be heard by him who chooses to listen, 
and it speaks in no uncertain tone. No formal alliance binds 
the two great Anglo-Saxon countries, but if Great Britain’s 
existence were ever seriously imperilled by a combination of 
the Continental Powers, the feeling of the plain people would 
express itself, not in words, but in action of that concrete, 
forcible nature in which the American, with all his faults, has 
never been found wanting.—I am, Sir, &e., 
New York City. Ricuarp A. ZEREGA. 





THE LATE MR. A. PATCHETT MARTIN, 
{To THE Eptror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srz,—The publication in the Spectator of February 22nd of 
the late Arthur Patchett Martin’s last poem emboldens me, 
as one who was much associated with him during the last 
years of his life, to ask the favour of a little space in your 
correspondence columns for a brief appreciation of my friend. 
That he was a not inconsiderable literary man, a delicate and 
in-seeing critic, and one who had very clear Imperial percep- 
tions may be known to many. But it needed a good deal of 
close intimacy to reach the deeper man and to find and 





ee. 
appraise properly the analytical qualities of his mind— 
qualities which his modesty and diffidence often uncon, 
sciously obscured. I think I never till I knew him jp. 
timately quite understood that deep romance that often 
pervades the Colonial mind and finds “national” expres. 
sion in the almost menacing “ Advance, Australia!” of hep 
conscious destiny. And this romanticism was not lessened 
but rather was it increased, by the fact that his late 
years were passed upon English soil and amid English 
surroundings. He lived in the day here of the recognition 
by the “mighty Mother” of the fruit of her sowing, and his 
estimate of our later and worthier conduct to our far-away 
children was always tinged by the words that grow out of the 
solitudes and are full of the mystery of loneliness. To one 
who, like myself, knew how hopeless his condition was for the 
last three years, the pathos of his noble patience and un. 
disturbed good fellowship could but fill me with almost 
envious admiration. It may be that some new faculty of 
mind is occasionally evolved by the hypnotism of the ad. 
vancing shadow, and that the effort of good humour, even in 
the lethal interval between what has been and what may be, 
may not be so consciously great. That I cannot say, though 
I may one day come to know it. But this I can aver, that 
with powers in abeyance which he knew he might have exer. 
cised, in the cancelled hour of a gentle but noble ambition, 
with all the attendant humiliations of disease, I never heard 
an angry word fall from his lips or noticed any lapse in his 
almost fastidious courtesy. A paper lies before me on which 
he had written his own desire as to the form of words which 
should mark his resting-place, and in the concluding lines 
(from Browning) is his own pitiful acknowledgment of a life 
that had had trials and troubles, for he wishes us to say :— 

“ There is surely a rest 


And I have had troubles enough for one.” 
—I am, Sir, &e., Grorce H. R. Dasss, M.D, 
Shanklin, IW. 


ADDISON’S “SPECTATOR.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Those of your readers who also, on occasions, enjoy 
reading daily a number of your forerunner, the Spectator of 
the eighteenth century, and have found the convenience of 
doing so at a time when the days of the week and month 
correspond with those of the current date, may be interested 
in knowing that such a time has now come round again. On 
turning to No. 315 of the Spectator they will find that it bears 
date Saturday, March Ist, 1711-12—I am, Sir, &c., H. H. 








CLASS DISTINCTIONS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."”] 
Srr,—A propos of your article on “ Class Distinctions amongst 
the Poor” (Spectator, February 22nd), I am tempted to send 
you the following extract from “ A Twenty-five Years’ Record 


at the East End” :— 
“ PRECEDENCE. 
Swan Building takes the pas of Eagle Court 
A claim unchallenged and of old creation ; 
The very children squabbling at their sport 
Are conscious of a line of demarcation. 


Precedence follows recognised degrees 

Among the great with this or that shaped star on; 
The Peerage differentiates with courtly ease 

’T'wixt Duke and Marquis, Viscount, Earl, and Baron, 


Tho rule with cotton magnates, too, is clear, 
The rich in front, the poorer on the pillion, 

An income of ten thousand pounds a year 
Gives way, of course, before a stately million. 


In villa residences, too, the law 

Holds firm with merchant and with retail dealer ; 
Between a banker and a man of straw 

The difference of rank needs no revealer. 


But here gentility is fain to halt, 

And view a howling waste beyond her borders ; 
Precedence owns her faculties at fault 

To separate among the lower orders. 


But still genteelness in the depths survives 
Gentility’s unrecognised relation, 

The cat’s-meat merchant’s lady scorns the wives 
Of those who own a less genteel vocation. 


But now arrived at last at Eagle Court, 
Precedence is less easy to unravel, 

Why should Swan Building wear a loftier port 
And find its claim admitted without cavil ? 
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; 
For both are slums, and neither is the chief, 
Both are alike in numbers and dimension ; 
Both live upon parochial relief, seed 
And both alike receive police attention. 


I am, Sir, &e., Francis H. Diynts. 
-_— ’ : 


St. Peter's Vicarage, Mile End. 








”) 


[To THR Epitor or THE “SprctTaror.”} 
Cir,—Referring to the article in the Spectator of Feb- 
yuary 22nd on “ Class Distinctions amongst the Poor,” the 
viear of 2 large East End parish told me that when he took 
his schools, numbering some seven hundred, into the country 
for their annual treat there were amongst them about two 
hundred children of unskilled labourers and of agricultural 
labourers, who had been attracted to London in the vague 
hope of better employment. With these two hundred the 
rest, being children of the artisan class, absolutely refused to 
play. The clergyman’s wife kindly went apart with these 
poor little pariahs and did what she could to make the day a 
happy one for them.—I am, Sir, &e., BENWELL BIeEp. 
Wychbury, Mannamead, Plymouth. 





ANTICIPATIONS. 
(To THE EpLroR OF THE “SPECTATOR."} 
Cir—Writing under this heading in the Spectator of 
February 22nd, Sir Herbert Maxwell states that Hedley’s 
‘Puffing Billy’ of 1813 was the first railway locomotive. 
This, however, is not correct, as Trevithick made one which 
worked at Pen-y-darren, in South Wales, on a tram-road in 
1804, and another which ran on a circular railway on the site 
of Euston Square in 1803. Trevithick has not had justice 
done to him by the public, for it is not generally recognised 
that the three great principles on which the power and speed 
of the locomotive depend were introduced by him,—viz. (1) 
the high-pressure steam-engine, (2) the smooth driving-wheel 
acting on the smooth rail, (3) the draught produced by the 
projection of the exhaust steam up the chimney. Although 
his blast-pipe had not the contracted orifice, it gave a good 
draught, 2s evidenced not only by his letters which are still 
extant, but by the testimony of Davies Gilbert (at one time 
President of the Royal Society) in 1805. The contracted 
orifice was first used in a railway locomotive by Hackworth at 
the Rainhill trials in 1829, and probably in a road locomotive 
by Goldsworthy Gurney shortly before that date. These 
three principles, of which (2) and (8) were discoveries of 
Trevithick, were embodied in his locomotives of 1804 and 
1808, when no one else had constructed one.—I am, Sir, &c., 
O. G. BouitHo, 


Kenegie, Penzance. Lieutenant-Colonel, 


[To tHe Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 

Sm,—May I add to your deeply interesting article on 
“Anticipations’’ the following words from the Prophet 
Nahum,—ii. 3, 4?—*‘ The valiant men are in scarlet.” And: 
“The chariots shall rage in the streets, they shall jostle one 
against another in the broad ways; they shall seem like 
torches, they shall run like the lightnings.’’ Motors and 
bicycles surely answer to the latter; many of our soldiers 
to the former.—I am, Sir, &c., Ce. & F 





THE BOOK OF THE RIFLE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPRCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—In the review of the above book which appears in the 
Spectator of February 22nd a wish is expressed that ‘“ Mr. 
Conan Doyle or some novelist with a military bias’’ would 
write a romance dealing with the extraordinary skill and en- 
durance of the old English archers. I believe that Mr, 
Conan Doyle has already set this forth with all his accus- 
tomed force and insight in a book called *‘ The White Com- 
pany,” published some few years ago. With regard to your 
remarks on the vexed question of clips v. loose cartridges, it 
would appear certain that some change must be made as to 
the manner in which our soldiers carry their ammunition in 
the field. I have been informed that a serious loss of car- 
tridges resulted from the men’s pouches becoming un- 
fastened, and that at each step, or rather, on any sudden 
movement, a man would leave a trail of ammunition on the 
veld. The bandolier would seem to provide against this 
waste of powder.—I am, Sir, &c., F. P. WHITBREAD. 
12 Hans Place, S.W. 








A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—I apologise for calling Mr. Crawley-Boevey's pamphlet 
anonymous (Spectator, February 22nd). It was an inad- 
vertence due to the fact that his signature is at the end of 
the pamphlet, but is not on the title-page. His name, not 
being known to me, slipped out of my memory after reading 
the pamphlet, and not finding it on the title-page when { 
made my quotation, I hastily assumed that the pamphlet was 
anonymous. Having made that amende, I am free to com- 
plain of a graver offence committed against me by Mr. 
Crawley-Boevey. He imputes to me “the amazing suggestion 
that they [the believers in ‘Gordon’s tomb’] are engaged in 
promoting a fraud as gross as Lourdes, La Salette, or 
Loretto.” On the contrary, I have described them on the 
very page of the article to which Mr. Crawley-Boevey refers 
as “ excellent persons, ali good and pious, and some of them 
able and intelligent,” though * credulous enthusiasts” in this 
matter. But the literary champions of the new tomb persist 
in accusing the believers in the old site of supporting “a 
pious fraud,” TI replied that this accusation comes with an ill- 
grace from believers in a shrine for which they have no more 
evidence than the believers in Lourdes have for theirs, 
Whatever your correspondent may think, I do not doubt 
that the believers in Lourdes are quite as honest and sincera 
as the believers in “Gordon's tomb,” and I repudiate the 
imputation that I accused either of them of “a gross fraud.”— 
Tam, Sir, &e., Matcotm MacCott. 





EDMUND BURKE ON THE WEEK-END RECESS. 

(To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The Spectator of February 22nd contains some judicious 
remarks on the opposition offered by Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman and others to proposed arrangements to meet 
the desire for the week-end withdrawal from the strain and 
exhaustion of the House of Commons. Your readers, so 
largely composed of cultured people, will, I think, appreciate 
the opinion of Edmund Burke on this point. In his letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly (of France), 1791, Burke 
says by way of conclusion :— 

“In England we cannot work so hard as Frenchmen. Frequent 

relaxation is necessary to us...... At present this your dis- 
position to labour is rather encreased than lessened. In your 
Assembly you do not allow yourselves a recess even on Sundays. 
We have two days of the week, besides the festivals, and besides 
five or six months of the summer and autumn. ‘This continued 
unremitted effort of the members of your Assembly I take to be 
one of the causes of the mischief they have done. They who 
always labour can have no true judgment. You never give your- 
selves time to cool. You can never survey from its proper point 
of sight the work you have finished before you decree its final 
execution. You can never plan the future by the past. You 
never go into the country soberly and dispassionately to observe 
the effects of your measures on their objects. ..... You cannot 
see with your own eyes the sufferings and afflictions you cause. 
...... These are amongst the effects of unremitted labour, 
when men exhaust their attention, burn out their candles, and 
are left in the dark. Malo meorum negligentiam, quam istorum 
obscuram diligentiam.”’ 
It is pretty evident that Sir Henry and his Nationalist sup 
porters have little appreciation of Burke’s political views, and 
they cannot be expected to approve of his opinions on the week- 
end recess. In the following year he wrote his letter on the 
exclusion of Irish Roman Catholics from the exercise of the 
elective franchise. His views were those of a great and wise 
statesman as against a dominant caste in Ireland, but the 
same arguments under similar circumstances appear to many 
of Sir Henry’s friends altogether nugatory in the case of a 
dominant caste in the Transvaal._—I am, Sir, &c., P.N.M. 





SHAKESPEARE AND VICTOR HUGO. 
{To Tux Eptror or tue “Spectator.” } 

Sir,—Victor Hugo had great imagination. But he was an 
avowed student of Shakespeare. Hence my comment, The 
following two lines of his play of Hernan are to be found in 
Act II., Scene 2, and are the words of Dona Sol in reply to 
the King, Don Carlos :— 

“Moi je suis fille noble, et de ce sang jalouse, 

Trop pour la concubine, et trop peu pour l’épouse!” 

Now compare the above with these lines from Shakespeare's 
King Henry VI, Part IIL, Act IIT., Scene 2, which form part 
of Lady Grey's response to King Edward IV., and read :— 
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“I know I am too mean to be your queen, 
And yet too good to be your concubine.” 


Can the imagination be sufficiently stretched to acquit Victor 
Hugo of plagiarism in this instance —I am Sir, &e., 
ALGERNON WARREN. 





THE ANGLO-JAPANESE TREATY. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Surely it is a mistake to regard the Anglo-Japanese 
Treaty as 2 “ blow” directed either against Russia or against 
France. It is an expedient to prevent France and Russia 
striking a blow together. Rightly or wrongly, England and 
Japan are persuaded that singly and alone either of them is 
able to cope with Russian aggression in China. But neither 
of them alone could meet the combination of France and 
Russia. England could not venture to send her Fleet and 
armies to China if France threatened to attack her in the 
Mediterranean. Japan would be helpless against Russia if a 
French Flect held the China Seas. But under the present 
Treaty England can hold France in check while Japan, 
aided by English money and some English troops, dealt with 
Russia. Practically the Anglo-Japanese Treaty renders it 
inexpedient for Russia to call in the assistance of her ally. It 
is not impossible that France, so fav from resenting, is 
secretly congratulating herself on an arrangement which 
saves her the possible necessity of a very unwelcome inter- 
vention in matters which concern her very little—I am, 
Sir, &e., H. Georat More@an. 
Stoke Lacy Rectory. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In his long letter in the Spectator of February 22nd 
Mr. Horsfall compares statistics of crime in England and 
Germany, and puts down: in England for wounding, per 
million, 27; in Germany for wounding, per million, 1,260. 
One reply to this is that the German police are sharper in 
catching criminals, the other that he compares what is not 
comparable. They most likely put down in Germany under 
“wounding” every trumpery police case, while in England 
the more serious cases only are reported. So different the 
two nations are certainly not in their “home life,” as Mr. 
Horsfall gracefully puts it. If the percentage were double or 
triple one could understand his figures, but 27 to 1,265 shows 
prima vista that something must be wrong. As to the 
caricatures, perhaps Mr. Horsfall will kindly look those up 
representing the late Emperor William in a praying attitude, 
with a reprint of one of the telegrams sent from the seat of 
war in 1870, which were in the London shop windows during 
1871; but Bauer, das ist etwas anders !—I am, Sir, &c., 


O. S. 





TUFTED DUCKS AND FISH. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the article in your last issue headed “ The Birds of 
Reservoirs” the writer alludes to the tufted duck, and 
describes it as ‘‘a sea species, feeding on fish.” The tufted 
duck is essentially a fresh-water bird, and seldom visits tidal 
waters. Personally, I have never even seen one on the sea, 
though large numbers on inland meres. As to its feeding on 
fish, neither the tufted duck nor any other of its kind ever feeds 
on fish.—I am, Sir, Xe., 

RaLPpH PAYNE GALLWEY. 

Thirkleby Park. 

[The following interesting account by an eye-witness of a 
tufted duck fishing is given in the fine history of “ The Birds 
of Devon” written by Mr. W.S. D’Urban, F.L.S., and the Rev. 
Murray Matthews, a member of the British Ornithologists’ 
Union, published by R. H. Porter, 1895. The authors 
Bay -— 

“We had the pleasure of watching a fine male tufted duck 
swimming in an open space among the ice that at the time 
covered the Exe, a mile above Topsham. ..... Wesaw it come 
up from a dive with a lively eel in its bill, and pass it through 
its mandibles from side to side, prsbably to crush the bones, and 
beat it about in the water a good deal. At last it swallowed its 
captive, but the eel had not been long down the bird’s throat 
before it wriggled up again, when the process of crushing and 
beating it was repeated. While watching this duck a female 
red-breasted merganser settled close by it...... The merganser 








a to use th f crippling its prey as the daa 
appeared to use the same means of crippling its prey as th 

but did not take so long about it. The duck remained lene? 
under the water, but did not catch so many fish ; it may probab] 
have found other things at the bottom of theriver. We found 
many small shells in the stomach of a female shot on the 
1xe.” 


In Mr. Howard Saunders’s “ Manual” it is stated that it ig 
found “on our low-lying coasts, estuaries, and lakes, and that 
the flesh is tolerably good when it has been eating aquatic 
plants, but as soon as it has taken to animal food, whether on 
fresh or salt water, the result is unsatisfactory.” Personally, 
the writer has only seen these birds in any number on inland 
lakes, especially inthe “hinterland” of Norfolk and in the Mid. 
lands; but as Sir Ralph Payne Gallwey himself states in the 
volume of the “ Badminton Library” dealing with wild-fowl that 
this pretty little duck is scattered all over our shores and in. 
land waters about the end of October,” and, again, that “ during 
hard winters tufted duck may be seen in numbers both “ 
salt and fresh waters,” it is clearly a case in which authorities 
differ. There is a great deal of food at the bottom of the 
water, crustaceans, small shell-fish, and other creatures, 
which, though they are not strictly speaking “fish” any 
more than are lobsters, probably form a large part of the 
food of diving ducks—THe WRITER OF THE ARTICLE oy 
“Tue Brrps oF RESERVOIRS.” |} 








POETRY. 





LORD DUFFERIN. 
{IN MEMORIAM, FEBRUARY 12rq, 1902.]} 
THE frozen February day 
Creeps on from hour to hour, 
Vinter lies cold on Helen’s Bay, 
And white on Helen’s Tower. 


But icier is our spirit’s frost, 
And wintrier our woe: 

Our Admiral the Bar has crossed,* 
Our Chieftain’s head lies low. 


Dowered with all gifts by every god, 
Of blood, of brain, of heart, 

The world’s wide stage he grandly trod, 
Master of every part. 


In youth he, sailor-born, unfurled 
His pennon to the breeze, 

And steered into a wonder-world 
Amid the Pclar seas. 


Then from untrodden ways he turned 
To crowded haunts of men, 

To witch all hearts with words that burned, 
Or magic of the pen : 


In the Queen-cities, new and old, 
By Seine and Tiber streams, 

And where Stamboul with towers of gold 
Beneath the Crescent gleams : 


Or where, across the Atlantic tide, 
Now Wolfe and Montcalm sleep, 

And French and English, side by side, 
Fraternal vigil keep. 


Till India thrust into his hand 
The sceptre of her race, 

And bade him rule her golden band 
Of Kings with kingliest grace. 


Thus called Ulysses-like to roam 
The world from East to West, 
Yet Erin’s whisper woo’d him home 
At eventide to rest, 
Now in her arms he bides alway, 
His fame her endless dower, 
While suns shall rise o’er Helen’s Bay, 
And sink o’er Helen’s Tower. 
Freperick 8. Boas. 





* Lord Dufferin was Vice-Admiral of Ulster, and his favourite poem was 
Crossing the Bar.” 
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BOOKS. 


pees Die 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION.* 
[ConctupIne Notice. ] 

Ir was not possible in our first notice to give much 
more than an introduction to Mr. Kidd’s work. That being 
go, we said little of any defects it may possess. It is not 
without faults. The style is sometimes a little laboured and 
diffuse, the diction in one or two instances not a little odd. 
The formulae in which the main positions are summed up 
and the transitions of the argument made, are rather 
awkwardly expressed, notably perhape in the last and crown- 
ing instance. But when quite new thoughts are struggling 
to condense themselves into strict definitions this is not un- 
natural. There is, too, a good deal of repetition; but this, 
again, is in some ways as much of a help as a hindrance when 
the mind has to hold certain principles not easy of distinct 
conception or statement constantly in view. And all these 
minor blemishes are of little importance compared with the 
drift and swéep of the whole, which are irresistible. If the 
formulation halts, the general argument develops itself with 
great and growing force; if here and there the writing is 
inadequate, the general eloquence is very marked, and kindles 
again and again into a glow of beauty and intensity. 


What is of more importance is the variety of points 
touched, the novelty and breadth of the hypothesis and its 
application. It is no less than a new Philosophy of History, 
Doubtless Mr. Kidd, like other framers of hypotheses, is 
tempted to make everything fit into his scheme, and we are 
almost startled by the completeness of his system. In our 
first notice we spoke of his explanation of the past, tracing 
the stream of history as it has rushed onward, ever increasing 
in volume and momentum, showing how combination after 
combination bas formed itself and then burst in the moment 
of completion. Gradually the individual has withered and the 
world has become more and more as the family, the tribe, 
the city, the nation, the Empire, have formed in turn the 
successive terms of the series. For this is the enthralling 
interest of his theory, that it accounts for the very moment at 
which we stand to-day in the process of the world’s develop- 
ment. 

The essence of Mr. Kidd's argument is, then, that two, or 
strictly speaking, three, interests, all necessarily mutually con- 
nected, have continually battled in moulding the lifeand progress 
of all living beings, and among them of man,—the interests 
of the past, the present, and of the future. Each generation 
in realising itself and satisfying its own appetite finds itself 
hampered by the past, by the arrangements made selfishly in 
its own interest by the preceding generation; and unless it 
acts and feels differently towards its children it becomes in 
turn their tyrant. Its own selfish instinct is to free itself 
from the past, to be careless of the future. “ Posterity ! 
What has posterity ever done for me? Why should I do 
anything for posterity?” This is a reasonable, if selfish, 
question; and if, as Hume and Bentham put it, morality 
demanded, not self-denial, but only “just calculation of self- 
interest well understood,’ there could be but one answer. 
But the instinct of humanity has always been larger than this 
just calculation, and this larger instinct has been right. Again 
and again selfishness has seemed to prevail, but in the moment 
of prevailing it has perished. To say “Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die,” is, indeed, to die on the morrow, for 
moral suicide is followed by physical death. “They pros- 
pered while they fought for victory; they perished 
when they had achieved it.” This stern dictum of 
Aristotle’s about the Spartans of old is true not of Sparta 
only but of Rome, and of every race and nation which has 
been satisfied to think only of enjoying the spoils of 
victory. As Lord Rosebery put it the other day, “the 
nation which is content is lost.” Looking back over the long 
record of the past, Mr. Kidd is perhaps inclined to 
exaggerate the difference between the predominance of the 
interest of the present in ancient history, and the growth of 
the predominance of the interest of the future in later days. 
As he himself sees, both have from the first existed side by 


* Principles of Western Civilisation: being the First Volume of a System of 
London; Macmillan and Co, 


side in the germ. But each has had its turn of pre- 
dominance. Certainly the interests of the future were little 
in evidence until the advent of Christianity. That was indeed 
a new departure, a real “conversion” of the world’s mind 
from past and present to future. In the rhetoric of the 
French poet— 
“Une immense espérance a traversé les cieux, 
Malgré nous vers les astres faut lever les yeux.” 

The hope may have been all an illusion, but alas ! if it was so, 
for it made men for ever discontented with the present. “It 
opened,” in Mr. Kidd’s language, “an antithesis in the mind 
never again to be closed.” 


Rome at first resisted Christianity, then she embraced it. 
But now the interests of the present again revived, and 
Christianity itself took on the form of a selfish, worldly, we 
may almost say pagan, policy. Yet another upheaval was 
necessary. Once more the instinct of man for some wider 
aim and juster scheme broke out. This is the real meaning 
alike of Renaissance and Reformation. Yet both, being 
human, retained the taint of selfishness. The Renaissance 
in men like Machiavelli sought to revive paganism. The Re. 
formers in systems like Calvinism strove to repeat in a narrow 
sphere the worldly and persecuting domination of the Church, 
Only late did the idea of toleration as a religious duty, as 4 
positive commandment and not a compromise of expediency, 
win its way into actuality. Then came once morea reaction, the 
long reign of Utilitarianism lasting into our own memory, the 
reign of the old-fashioned laissez-fatre Liberalism. That, too, 
has had its day, and is seen new to be as bankrupt in thought as 
itisin practice. That it is effete in practice is becoming clearer 
even as we write. We see this in the concrete in the ideals of 
Empire, of an Empire, too, of a new sort, vaguely formulated, 
hardly defined, but felt intensely, as something more generous 
as well as more profitable than those we have outgrown. 


For now, as Mr. Kidd philosophically puts it, “on the horizon 
of modern thought weare in sight of the fact that in the progress 
of the world the days of nationalities in the old sense are 
numbered.” We are not claiming that the British Empire 
must necessarily succeed. It may be broken up in battle 
and disappear. But if it does not, some other will. Larger 
“combines” in politics, as in trade, will triumph, and the 
smaller will die out. If Mr. Kidd is right, though 
the application is ours, not his, the Irish may struggle 
like fractious children, but “Ireland a nation” is ag 
impossible as Florence or Frankfort a nation was 
yesterday, or Birmingham a nation would be to-day. 
Home-rule, if it means local government within an Empire, 
is as possible as vigorous municipal life; if it means in- 
dependence, it is contra naturam. Ireland may join, if 
she can, the United States, or some new arrangement 
of Europe under Catholic France or Protestant Germany, or 
set up, if she can, an Empire of her own, but an Empire or 
part of an Empire she must be. In the very same way, as 
both sides have felt, and in a sense it is the underlying cause 
of the struggle, an Afrikander United States was, and con- 
ceivably still might be, a possibility; the Transvaal Republic 
asa nation without prejudice to the British Empire could 
not last. 


It is, however, to America we must turn if we wish to see 
the last word in the evolution of society “writ large.” 
America, so often considered the paradise of Protection, has 
from the first enjoyed Free-trade within an area as vast and 
various as Europe proper. The result literally fascinates 
and almost appals Mr. Kidd and the reader whom he carries 
along with him. The fortunes of her multi-millionaires. 
“ equalling the revenues of a first-class State” ; the enormous 
fighting power of her vast and ever-increasing ‘“‘ combines,” 
of which an American politician says, “I am satisfied that the 
petitions, prayers, protestations, and profanity of sixty mil- 
lions of people are not as strong to control legislative action 
as the influence and effort of the head of a single combine 
with fifty millions of dollars at his back,” are indeed over. 


powering. But to the philosophic eye the cause whicb 


creates all this is still more significant :— 

“Tt is the immeasurably deeper intensity of the economie and 
industrial conflict prevailing over the widest area of freedom 
hitherto cleared in the world which more than any other cause, 
and more than all causes together, have equipped the people of 





the United States with the irresistible potency they are about to 
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exercise in the world in the economic era upon which we are 
entering.” 

What is to confront a potency like this? “A yet more 
hideous monster, the yellow peril of Chinese cheap labour,” say 
some, “ spoken of by Charles Pearson, the prophet.” No, replies 
Mr. Kidd. That prophecy was naturally alarming to those 
who saw only the dominance of the present and of economic 
interests. 

Were the struggle for existence only an economic struggle, 
and dominated by selfish conceptions of the present, this 
might well be accomplished. But it is not so. The modern 
community of the higher races, of which the United States is 
the newest and largest type, carries in its breast the preserva- 
tive against its self-destruction. It is the unselfish ideal of 
the future, of sanctions and aims beyond the present. It is to 
be seen in the action of the State legislating against purely 
economic arrangements, enacting equality, forbidding child. 
labour, excluding the Chinese immigrant against its own 
economic interest, realising, to use words which Mr. Kidd 
borrows from a thinker for whom he has a deep regard, 
Professor Henry Sidgwick, that “the distribution of wealth 
in a well-ordered community should aim at realising political 
justice.” 

Such, in Mr. Kidd's view, is the actual course of social evolu- 
tion, of ethical correcting economic development. What of its 
philosophic sanction? ‘To what kind of philosophy will the 
instinct as it trembles into consciousness naturally turn? Few 
passages are more characteristic or more eloquent than that in 
which Mr, Kidd deals with the philosophy of Kant. The view 
that truth and right are ultimately dependent on something 
“lying beyond the limit of the understanding,” that they are 
emphatically not empirical or utilitarian, suits exactly with 
lis own intuition :—~ 

“By one bound,” he says onergetically, the mind which has 
followed his argument “springs to the very centre of Kant’s 


position...... The meaning towards which Kant endeavoured 
to lift his generation has become no more than the simple com- 


: monplace of a new era of knowledgo...... Almost with a 


glance the intellectual vision takes in the whole content of the 
position of which Kant, central figure as he must always remain 
in Western thought, actually essayed to give us a plan in the 
gaunt and cumbrous survey of the Transcendental Philosophy.” 
We stand, then, to-day, in the ages, like Moses on Pisgah, 
or still more like stout Cortes staring at the Pacific on the 
peak in Darien. We gaze out westward on the illimitable ocean 
of the future; we are becoming conscious, our intellect is over- 
taking the evolutionary process which we have so long instinc- 
tively pursued. The “increasing purpose ” which, as the poet 
says, runs through the ages becomes both more apparent and 
more intelligible ; the far-off divine event more believable. Such 
is the trend and suggestion of Mr. Kidd’s volume. That he 
has proved his position, with the multitude of observations 
and inferences on which it rests, it would be premature to 
assert. That his synthesis is final, is in its own nature, and 
in the nature of things and thought, impossible, and what he 
would neither wish nor claim. Indeed, we shall look eagerly 
for his own development hereafter of the theory he suggests, 
and for its verification or modification by further study, and 
still more by the progress of events. But for its suggestion: 
its novelty, and its brilliancy, be it even only a quarter true, 
we must thank him profoundly. 





MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS.* 
In a notice of one of “Mr. Dooley’s” earlier volumes we 
rashly committed ourselves to the view that his creator would 
not be able to “keep it up” indefinitely: that he would be 
ultimately obliged to invent a new literary formula and 
abandon the Hiberno-Chicagesque dialect. After reading 
his Opinions, we frankly withdraw the suggestion, for the 
time being at any rate, and admit that the sage of the 
Archey Road shows no signs of senility, that his satire is as 
mordant, his imagination as riotously exuberant as ever. 
Now and again he is unequal. The monologue on lying, for 
instance, deals in a somewhat conventionally cynical style 
with a subject which has always proved somewhat of a pitfall 
to humourists. And the recital of the discomforts of pseudo- 
country life bears too close a family resemblance to the methods 
in which this perennial subject of satire is handled in the 
American comic papers to add to Mx Dooley’s prestige. But 





ee 
the most fastidious critic will find very little to skip in these 
pages, while at his best Mr. Dooley is quite at the very to 
of his form. The paper on “Christian Science” with which the 
collection opens is not only amazingly witty, but wonderful] 
shrewd. The theory—for that is what it amounts tone 
“Christian Science” is in a measure a reaction against the 
extravagant passion for the use of the knife amongst 
advanced surgeons, and the evasion of responsibility by 
specialists, is not only forcibly put but most ingeniously 
worked out. Mr. Dooley contrasts the happy-go-lucky 
methods of the general practitioner of his youth with the 
highly trained expert of to-day :— 


“« Th’ doctor who attinded me whin I was young’d be thought 
as loonatical if he was alive to-day as th’ mos’ Christyan Scientist 
that iver rayjooced a swellin’ over a long-distance tillyphone, 
...... Ivrybody thought he was a gr-reat man, but they 
wudden’t lave him threat a spavin in these days. He was catch- 
as-catch-can, an’ he’d tackle annythin’ fr’m pnoomony iy th’ 
lungs to premachure baldness...... But nowadays, Hinnissy, 
ivry time I go into Dock Cassidy’s office, he gives me a look that 
makes me wisht I’d wore a suit iv chain armor. His eyes seem 
to say,‘Can Icomein?’ Between th’ Christyan Scientists an’ 
him, ’tis a question iv whether ye want to be threated like a 
loonytic or like a can iv presarved vigitables. Father Kelly 
says th’ styles iv medicine changes like th’ styles iv hats. Whin 
he was a boy, they give ye quinine f’r whativer ailed ye, an’ now 
they give ye sthrychnine, an’ nex’ year they’ll be givin’ ye 
proosic acid, mavbe. He says they’re findin’ new things th’ 
matther with ye ivry day, an’ ol’ things that have to be taken out, 
ontil the time is comin’ whin not more thin half iv us’ll be rale, 
an’ th’ rest’ll be rubber. He says they ought to enforce th’ law 
iv assault with a deadly weepin again th’ doctors. He says that 
if they knew less about pizen an’ more about gruel, an’ opened 
fewer patients an’ more windows, they’d not be so manny 
Christyan Scientists. He says th’ diff’rence between Christyan 
Scientists an’ doctors is that Christyan Scientists think they’se 
no such thing as disease, an’ doctors think there ain’t annythin’ 
else, An’ there ye ar-re.’—* What d’ye think about it?’ asked 
Mr. Hennessy.—‘ I think,’ said Mr. Dooley, ‘that if th’ Christyan 
Scientists had some science an’ th’ doctors more Christyanity, it 
wudden’t make anny difl’rence which ye called in—if ye had a 
good nurse.’ ” 

In the dissertation on athletics it is curious to find Mr. 
Dooley, who is rather a severe critic of Mr. Kipling’s 
“wurrukin’ pomes,” adopting a standpoint practically un. 
distinguishable from that of “ The Islanders” :— 

“* Why is England losin’ her supreemacy, Hinnissy ? Because 
Englishmen get down to their jobs at iliven o’clock figurin’ a 
goluf scoor on their cuffs an’ lave at a quarther to twelve ona 
bicycle. ..... Ye can’t keep ye’er eye on th’ ball an’ on th’ 
money at th’ same time. Ye’ve got to be wan thing or another 
iu this worruld. I niver knew a good card player or a great 
spoortsman that cud do much iv annything else... ... Did ye 
iver hear iv Grant wearin’ anny medals f'r a hundherd yard 
dash ? Did annywan iver tell yeiv th’ number iv base hits made 
be Abraham Lincoln? Is there anny record iv George Wash’nton 
doin’ a turn on a thrapeze or Thomas Jifferson gettin’ th’ money 
f’r throwin’ th’ hammer? In me younger days ’twas not con- 
sidhered rayspictable f’r to be an athlete. An athlete was always 
a man that was not sthrong enough f’r wurruk. Fractions dhruv 
him fr’m school an’ th’ vagrancy laws dhruv him to baseball.’” 
Still less is Mr. Dooley reconciled to the invasion of the 
athletic arena by the modern Amazon: “I don’t know anny- 
thing that cud be more demoralizin’ thin to be marrid to a 
woman that cud give me a sthroke a shtick at goluf.” He 
only scents domestic disruption in the spectacle of the “large 
lady, a little peevish because she’s off her dhrive.” He 
admires the wisdom of our fathers, who “ didn’t risk their lives 
an’ limbs be marryin’ these female Sharkeys.” For himself, 
he is afraid he could never love a woman he might lose a 
fight to. 


Turning to Mr. Dooley’s views on education, we note 
that he is boldly sceptical as to the practical value of Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift. ‘Ye can lade a man up to th’ University, 
but ye can’t make him think,” so he wittily perverts an old 
saw. According to Father Kelly—Mr. Dooley’s alter ego 
whenever he is inclined to be serious—‘‘ idjacation is some- 
thing that a man has to fight f'r an’ pull out iv its hole be 
th’ hair iv its head. That’s th’ reason it’s so precious. ..... 
Andhrew Carnaygie’s tin millyons won’t make anny Robert 
Burns,’ he says. ‘It may make more Andhrew Carnaygies,’ 
says I, ‘'They’se enough to go round now,’ says he.” The 
would-be omniscience and limitations of the modern editor 
are ridiculed in a ludicrous illustration :— 

“T hate to think whin a gr-reat iditor has settled th’ currency 
question an’ th’ sthrikes, an’ partitioned off China, an’ hande 





* Mr, Dooley’s Opinions, London; W. Heinemann, [3s, 6d.] 


insthructions to th’ crowned heads iv Europe, an’ rivolutionized 
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, makin’? business, an’ tol’ th’ ladies what kind iv a hat to wear 
pe easter antes, he bas to go home to his wife an’ confiss 
that he f'rgot th’ baby’s carredge.” 

he last chapter of all deals with the colour question, as 
vemmplified in the Booker Washington incident, very much 
pi the lines maintained in these columns :— 

«Tis not me that speaks, Hinnissy, ’tis the job. Dooley th’ 
itizen says: “Come in, Rastus.” Dooley’s job says : “If ye 
’ r-rest willstay away.” An’ I'd like to do something fr 

> naygur, too.’—‘ What wud ye do?’ asked Mr. Hennessy.— 
? rT ? said Mr. Dooley, ‘I’d take away his right to vote, an’ his 
: ht to ate at th’ same table, an’ his right to ride on th’ cars, an’ 
— his sacred right to wurruk, I’d take thim all away an’ give 
_ th’ on’y right he needs nowadays in th’ South.’—* What’s 
ra ??—*Th’ right to live,’ said Mr. Dooley. ‘If he cud start 
with that he might make something iv himsilf.’” 

We note with satisfaction that Mr. Dooley is disposed to 
regard the President with less prejudice than during the war 
with Spain, though he still adheres to the stupid perversion 
of his name—Rosenfeld for Roosevelt—which, if it means 
anything, conveys an imputation of Semitic origin. As for 
his merciless chaff of our conduct of the war in South Africa, 
itis only fair to remember that he was even more merciless 
in his ridicule of the American generals in Cuba and 


Puerto Rico. 
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NAPOLEON THE GREAT.* 

Tu1s book deserves to stand beside the classical works of 
Thiers and Lanfrey. The narrative is brilliant, accurate, and 
up-to-date ; its reflections furnish instructive links between 
the past and present; while the grand movements of the 
drama inspire the author with flights of finely coloured 
rhetoric which give him a high place as a literary artist. 
Some may object that his style is infected by certain 
turpitudes of the new précieuw type; he has committed a 
graver sin when, as if he were a mere vulgarisateur, he 
boycotts the bibliography which every scientific history 
ought to contain so that: the reader may obtain some hint 
of the personal equation of the sources quoted. We must 
augment these flea-bites by the complaint that Mr. Rose has 
not vouchsafed any genealogical trees, proper contents, 
page summaries and dates, or other tabular aids to study, 
except a list of Napoleon’s dignitaries borrowed from his 
handbook of the Revolutionary period. Carlyle, who always 
wanted to see the outsides of things, would have rejoiced at 
the illustrations; he would have turned from the half-starved 
text maps to the atlas of the venerable Alison. 

Thiers was a slipshod writer, Chuquet is prosaic. Yet 
their campaigns and battles have a realism not always 
reached by Mr. Rose. Lucidity and fire his pictures have; 
but for want of certain imponderables not easy to describe, 
we do not hold our breath when he draws us into “the 
currents of a bloody fight.” Some of his battles are whittled 
down to mere cameo proportions (e.g., Wagram), and he has 
stumbled over Austerlitz. Napoleon won that victory by 
descending from the heights of the Pratzen upon the allied 
left, which was thereby driven off by the side of the frozen 
ponds of Tellnitz :— 

“A few gained the narrow marshy gap between the two lakes ; 
but dense bodies found no means of escape save the frozen surface 
of the upper lake. In some parts the ice bore the weight of the 
fugitives; but where they thronged pell-mell, or where it was 
cut up by the plunging fire on the heights, crowds of men sank 
tu destruction, ’ 

This is a fable. Subsequently to the battle the ponds in 
question were drained to the bottom, and no vestiges of the 
alleged catastrophe could be found. A friend having men- 
tioned this to Lanfrey, the eminent historian replied that he 





knew from another source that the traditional ice episode, 
which figured in his own account of the battle, had never | 
occurred. After the publication of his Austerlitz volume | 
he had received a letter from a veteran of 1805, who wrote 
that, having been present at the battle, he could testify that | 
the enemy's retreat had not been accompanied by the accident 
described. 

A first-rate piece of work is this author’s account of 
Napoleon's attempt to strangle the leopard by his Conti- 
nental system. He disproves the old notion that the Berlin, 
Milan, and Fontainebleau Decrees, with their subsidiary 
apparatus of 50 per cent. duties on Colonial produce, seizure 
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* The Life of Napoleon I.: including New Materials from the British Oficial | 
By John Holland Rose, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, Cam- 
(18s, net. 
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of English goods and persons, licenses, and the like, were 
intended to place us under a general commercial interdict. 
The Rejected Addresses complain that “the arch-apostate, 
Boney,” had made “the quartern-loaf and Luddites rise.” 
In reality his startling ignorance of the most elementary con- 
ditions and effects of trade led him to the belief that “ the 
more we bought the sooner we should be bankrupt,”—the more 
foreign produce arrived in our harbours the sooner our wealth 
would dribble away; therefore our imports must be allowed to 
come in. On the other hand, we were rich because we sold our 
manufactured goods abroad, therefore our produce must be 
shut out from the Continent. The intended tragedy worked 
out almost like a comedy, and wherever our textiles and hard- 
ware were wanted they were sucked into the local vacuum, 
the foreign customer bearing the extra costs resulting from 
the harassed conditions of trade. Smuggling became a fine 
art, licenses to import forbidden goods played havoc with the 
Decrees, and the chief sufferers by this fantastic system were 
Napoleon’s subjects and his allies, who in some cases had to 
buy their cotton, sugar, and coffee at ten times the English 
prices. When fifty thousand greatcoats were wanted for the 
French Army they were secretly purchased in London, whence 
also the Imperial Court was supplied with certain table 
luxuries. As to our imports, which Napoleon’s hobby 
encouraged, we did not then require foodstuffs to the 
tune of £150,000,000 (eggs alone, £5,000,000!). A few Baltic 
cargoes met our country’s yearly deficit in cereals. But under 
the pressure of bad harvests and other troubles corn rose 
to 103s. a quarter (now 28s.), the loaf to 15d. Napoleon 
had not the command of the sea; he had no swift armoured 
greyhounds of the Hamburg and Bremen companies at his 
disposal. But by a decree forbidding the export of corn to the 
United Kingdom he could “hardly have failed to reduce us 
to starvation and surrender in the very critical winter of 
1810-11.” In 1802, with wheat at 160s. a quarter, the loaf ran 
up to nearly 2s. Such figures now would mean not merely a 
ruinous bread bill, but frequent absences of flour, so that the 
bakers’ shops would be closed, and even the millionaire would 
hardly get his toast for breakfast. Mr. Rose’s admirable 
statements of these matters should be pondered by our 
statesmen. He concludes thus :— 

“Tn truth the urgency of the problem of our national food- 

supply in time of a great war can only be fully understood by 
those who have studied the Napoleonic era...... Com- 
parison of that time with the conditions which now prevail must 
yield food for reflection to all but the most case-hardened 
optimists.” 
Mr. Rose thinks that about 1811 it was found “that sugar 
could be made from beetroot, a piece of news which delighted 
the Emperor.” But that discovery had been made half a 
century before by Markgraf, and in 1801 the sugar of the 
future could be bought in Berlin. Napoleon's exaggerated 
love of the new sugar led to the fail of his Minister, Chaptal, 
the great compeer of Laplace and Lagrange, on whom 
the author is far too reticent. 


Some of Mr. Rose’s appreciations of ‘‘ the greatest warrior 
and administrator of all the ages” run into the language of 
mere apotheosis. But his dithyrambs on the Corsican’s 
“superhuman genius” are counterbalanced by expositions 
of his blunders, lies, and crimes, of his colossal egotism, his 
combative instincts, his insane impatience of criticism and con- 
tradiction. The author speaks out on such acts of savagery 
as the murders of the Duc d’Enghien and the Nuremberg 
bookseller Palm, the oppressions of unoffending nations, 
the sudden consignment of ten thousand of our harmless 
countrymen to French prisons, the robberies of foreign 
works of art, the deportation of the Pope, and other 


| sins against humanity from which Colleoni or Gattamelata 


might have shrunk. Macaulay, when comparing the modern 
condottiere with the greatest of the Romans, said, “ But 
Caesar was such a gentleman!” Of Napoleon as cad Mr. 
Rose’s glimpses are rather too casual. We are told of the 
man who cheated at cards and pulled the ears of grandees, 
but not of the party who whispered into the ears of husbands 
and wives at masked balls secrets affecting the peace of 
families reported to him by the police, and invented and 
circulated through a bulletin an infamous calumny directed 
against the morals of that model of purity and patriotism, 
Queen Louise. As to “ Napoleon intime,” the author intro- 
duces some of the flotsam and jetsam swept up by recent 
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Parisian investigation : Mlle. Georges, the Countess Walewska, 
and some of their compeers are briefly noticed. A covert 
allusion is also made to a circumstance which, if established, 
would give Napoleon a moral consanguinity with the Herodian 
house. 

Some years ago a Judge on circuit said at a public banquet 
that when Napoleon broke loose from Elba the English army 
“alone and unaided” crushed him to powder,—a veracity 
received by the learned company with loud applause. The 
main facts and enigmas of the campaign of 1815 are well 
presented in Mr. Rose’s succinct précis of the avalanche 
of literature in which Waterloo topics are now involved. 
Reviving the old charge against Wellington for loitering in 
Brussels when he should have been “ feeling Bellona’s pulse” 
at the front, our author minimises the usual censure of the 
Allies for their dispersion over an exaggerated length of 
front; he might have added that Bliicher and the Duke were 
strictly forbidden to reconnoitre beyond the French frontier, 
ao that they could not follow the ordinary rules of war. 
When Ney arrived on the evening of June 15th before Quatre 
Bras, why did he not push on his attack against Duke 
Bernard of Saxe-Weimar, who held the advanced post of 
Frasnes with a small force? and why was “the bravest of the 
brave” equally slack on the following day? Why on the 
16th did d’Erlon vibrate like a pendulum between Ligny and 
Quatre Bras without taking part in either of the battles that 
were raging within easy reach of his force? At what hour 
on the morning of Waterloo did Napoleon detect on the 
horizon the movement of the Prussians towards his own 
right ? Was it his neglect, or that of Soult or Grouchy, which 
enabled Blicher to march undisturbed from Wavre to 
Waterloo? Enigmas like these, and the many “ifs” of the 
campaign, have been hardly simplified by discussion. It is 
the same with the question whether, when Napoleon found 
his Zama on June 18th, he was in possession of his normal 
powers of body and mind, or if he was but the shadow of 
his former self. Here Mr. Rose joins the critics who, in the 
face of a strong consensus of medical and lay testimony to 
the contrary, maintain that from June 15th to 18th the 
Emperor was “in his usual health,” thus brushing away, in 
particular, the intimate pathological detail narrated by 
Napoleon’s brother Jerome to the eminent historian of 1815, 
Charras. On the whole, our author seems to think that if 
the rules of the game had been properly observed the Allies 
would have lost all round. 


The plots of the Foxite Little Englanders for rescuing the 
great prisoner when the ‘Bellerophon’ brought him to 
Plymouth draw from Mr. Rose, who is nothing if not 
patriotic, a sarcasm on “the efforts of our anti-national 
cliques on behalf of their foreign heroes.” And he says 
that had space been available he would have devoted a 
chapter to Napoleon’s relations with the Whigs, which 
worked mischief on both sides, and enticed him on to many 
risky ventures. Where Prometheus is chained to his Atlantic 
rock, Mr. Rose as good as demolishes the old fables touch- 
ing his privations and sufferings, and, above all, he repu- 
diates the impeachment of Sir Hudson Lowe as a vulture 
preying on the vitals of the modern benefactor of mankind. 
Why are we not told of the exile’s St. Helena will, which left 
a legacy of 10,000 francs to Cantillon in recognition of his 
intended assassination of the Duke of Wellington ? 





ROMAN AFRICA.* 


Two nations in the world—the Roman and the English—have 
shown themselves supreme in the art of colonising, and each of 
them won a conspicuous triumph in Africa. The Phoenicians, 
of course, preceded the Romans, and Carthage was a cele- 
brated city many centuries before the battle of Zama; but 
with the close of the Second Punic War Africa began a new 
chapter of its history, a chapter which is sketched by Mr, 
Graham with considerable skill and erudition. The author 
has consulted most of the modern authorities, and, better 
still, he has made excellent use of the inscriptions and monu- 
ments in which the North of Africa is peculiarly rich. His 
monograph, therefore, contains much information which 
cannot elsewhere be found between two covers, and though 


_—— 





* Roman Africa: an Outline of the History ¢ the Roman Occupation of North 
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there are one or two gaps which might wisely henehencinae 
we recommend the book to all those of our readers 


interested in what Gibbon called “ exotic history.” who ary 


The battle of Zama crushed the power of Hannibal but th, 
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success of Scipio and Masinissa did not establish the Rom: 
rule with efficient security. Not only was the policy of fa 
ing off the Carthaginians and Numidians the one against 4 ‘ 
other dangerous, but the configuration of the country bey 
the task of colonising difficult. On the north lay ae 
sea, on the south the sand, and the transport of troops Ra 
no easier than the government of the various and hostile races 
The early Emperors, moreover, found enough to do nearerhome, 
In fact, it was not until the reign of Trajan that Roman Africa 
became a wealthy and distinguished country. What Trajan 
began the Antonines finished, and Carthage rose to a height 
of splendour of which even Hannibal never dreamed. Byt 
what is more remarkable than the revived splendour of 
Carthage was its culture. Rome, which gave its colonists 
liberal laws and the opportunity of the greatest citizenship the 
world had ever known, inspired them also to cultivate the arts, 
In this respect Rome was more fortunate than England, 
It was not her fault, of course, that men of genius were born 
in her remote provinces, but she profited by the hazard, and 
paid honour to all such as exalted her language. Our 
Colonies, on the other hand, loyal and energetic as they are, 
cannot boast as yet a brilliant success in literature. The 
fiction of Australia, the verse of Canada, are marked by the 
rude vigour of a primitive and growing talent, which may in 
years to come develop into the artistic expression of new facts 
and fresh theories. But Roman Africa was congenial to 
letters. Greek and Latin were studied to equal purpose, 
and the African school, distinct in diction and style, has 
kept its celebrity unto the present day. The University of 
Carthage did more than teach; it inculeated a theory of 
literature. Its first law was elaboration, and we find 
Fronto, the friend of Marcus Aurelius, and perhaps the 
master of Apuleius, condemning Cicero on the ground that 
his style lacked: research, and urging his pupils to use 
insperata et tmopinata verba. This extravagance is not 
unnatural in a school whose members are using what is 
in a sense a foreign tongue. The scholars of our own Uni- 
versities write Latin and Greek with a care and an elegance 
with which they know not how to embellish their own tongue, 
and it is impossible to read the works of any African without 
noting in his style that which is called in the literary slang of 
to-day “decadence.” The great glory of the newer Carthage 
was Apuleius, who may fairly be taken as the best example of 
his school. Now, he tells us that while he was master of both 
languages, he was forced to learn Latin anew when he went 
to Rome. But if he learned the language anew, he did not 
write it as Livy and Cicero wrote it. In his hands it assumed 
a colour and brilliance it had never known before, and his 
Metamorphoses holds a place apart in Latin literature. But 
it is not only by a fantastic vocabulary that Apuleius proves 
his loyalty to the African school. His material is exotic in 
a higher degree than its expression. Witchcraft envelops 
his romance in a heavy atmosphere, and, though his sense 
of humour was superior to the practice of wizardry, it is not 
surprising that he was charged with cunning enchantments. 
His Apologia, indeed, is characteristic both of himself and of 
his time, and it contains such a sketch of a cultured African 
as enables us to appreciate the fantastic curiosity of his 
education. 

While Apuleius is the best example of African literature as 
it was practised, Fronto is pre-eminent as the advocate of the 
new method. It is uncertain whether he was the master of 
Apuleius, but he was assuredly the tutor of Marcus Aurelius, and 
Mr. Graham quotes several letters addressed by the Emperor 
to his instructor. One letter has that touch of familiarity 
which makes all things modern. After attending the 
Emperor at a sacrifice, “I went to take some refreshment,” 
writes Marcus Aurelius. ‘And what do you think Tate? A 
little morsel of bread, while I saw others devouring boiled 
beans, and onions, and pilchards. After that we went to the 
vineyards, where we laboured and amused ourselves. At the 
sixth hour we returned home. I studied a little, but without 
profit. Afterwards, sitting with my dear mother on a couch, 
I prattled of many things. I said: ‘What do you think my 
Fronto is doing now?’ But she replied: ‘ But what do you 
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sea tanaamenenicicre 
think my Gratia is doing?’ ThenIsaid:‘No. What is our 
dear sweet little Gratia doing?’ While we were talking and 
disputing which loved you the most the discus sounded, We 
supped. ‘And now before I turn on my side and snore, I give an 
account of the day to my dear master, whom I could not love 
more than I do.” It is not much, but it gives a reality to 
Fronto which in our scanty knowledge we might miss, and 
the reality is deepened by an inscription (quoted by Mr. 
Graham) which may still be read in the wall of a house at 
Kalama, and which describes the learned Fronto as a patron 
of the town. But there are other men of letters to prove 
that the African school was versatile as well as brilliant. 
Tertullian was born at Carthage, and was also an orna- 
ment of that University. Moreover, he wrote with the true 
African style, and cared so little for the Latin of Cicero that 
he embellished his periods with a fancy and elaboration 
which Apuleius would not have disdained. Surely, then, no 
man better deserves a full discussion in a history of Roman 
Africa, of whom Mr. Graham says no word. 

But the Roman power declined in Africa as elsewhere, and 
when the famous Augustine went to Carthage as a student it 
was already moribund. And to-day it is remembered only 
as a dead civilisation, to be recovered from the inscriptions 
and monuments, carefully examined and noted by Mr. 
Graham. With the most of his conclusions we are in agree- 
ment, but he will find it difficult to support the statement 
that the Phoenicians did not penetrate the interior of Africa. 
The temples of Rhodesia are still matter for controversy, but 
the theory which attributes some ruins of Zimbabwe to the 
Phoenicians is supported by many sound arguments, 





NOVELS. 


THE WESTCOTES.* 

Work from the pen of Mr. Quiller-Couch is welcome alike 
for its literary quality and its point of view. To the sedulous 
novel reviewer whose sense of style is not altogether blunted 
by familiarity with efficient mediocrity a book like The West- | 
cotes is a veritable oasis amid his endless pilgrimage. Of all | 
the younger writers who have been manifestly influenced by 
Stevenson, none is less liable to the reproach of illustrating 
the canon relating to the exemplar vitiis imitabile than the 
ingenious “Q.” With a fine sense of the value of ornament 
and of the unexpected, he is not betrayed by the avoidance of 
the obvious into a Jaborious quest of the recondite and the 
exotic. So much for “Q’s” style, which, at its best, is dis- 
tinguished without being affected. And his matter is in 
keeping with the manner. His stories furnish a sort of 
literary commentary on Wellington's saying that the dandies 
could fight. The characters delineated and the incidents 
devised to give them play are such as naturally suggest a 
certain bravery of phrase. Mr. Quiller-Couch has never sub- 
scribed to that peculiarly odious modern convention which 
assigns the beaw réle to the cad. He does not grope in 
the dustbins or drains of humanity, or deal tediously in 
irrelevant introspection. Courage and urbanity,—these are 
two of the qualities which chiefly appeal to him and con- 
spicuously emerge in the picturesque romance of the 
Napoleonic Wars which he has given us under the name of 
The Westcotes. 

The basis of the plot is provided by the intercourse of 
French prisoners and English gentry in a Devonshire town in 
the second decade of the last century. Dorothea Westcote, 
the heroine, who lives with her two middle-aged bachelor 
brothers, Endymion and Narcissus, on the outskirts of 
Axcester, is close on forty at the opening of the story,—a 
plain-faced, gracious lady with refined tastes and a tender 
heart. Endymion is a benevolent despot, Narcissus an easy- 
going antiquary, and Dorothea, who out of loyalty to her 
brothers has led a self-effacing existence till her youth has 
passed, is doomed by the irony of fate to lose her heart to 
a French prisoner, a young Provencal fifteen years her 
junior, handsome, accomplished, fascinating, whose real feel- 
ing for Dorothea is difficult to divine, but may perhaps not 
unfairly be described as half gallantry, half gratitude. Un- 
luckily, there can be no question as to the sincerity of 
Dorothea’s attachment to Raoul. The situation is one that 
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might easily be rendered undignified or ridiculous, but Mr. 
Quiller-Couch has treated it with a charity and delicacy that 
rob it of all painfulness,—witness the appeal to the gentle 
reader that follows Raoul’s deelaration :— 


“T pray you be gentle with Dorothea. Find, if you can, some- 
thing admirable in this plain spinster keeping, at the age of 
thirty-seven, a room in her breast adorned and ready for first 
love ; find it pitiful, if you must, that the blind boy should mis- 
take his lodging; only do not laugh, or your laughter may accuse 
you in the sequel. She had a most simple heart. Wonder filled 
it as she rode home to Bayfield, and by the bridge she reined up 
Mercury as if to take her bearings in an unfamiliar country. At 
her feet rushed the Axe, swollen by spring freshets ; a bullfinch, 
wet from his bath, bobbed on the sandstone parapet, shook him- 
self, and piped a note or two; away up the stream, among the 
alders, birds were chasing and courting; from above the Bayfield 
elms, out of spaces of blue, the larks’ song fell like a din of in- 
numerable silver hammers. Either new sense had been given 
her, or the rains had washed the landscape and restored obliterated 
lines, colours, meanings. ‘The very leaves by the roadside were 
fragrant as flowers. For the moment it sufficed to know that 
she was loved, and thatsheloved. She was nofool. Atthe back 
of all her wonder lay the certainty that in the world’s eyes such 
love as hers was absurd; that it must end where it began; that 
Raoul could never be hers, nor she escape from a captivity as real 
as his. But, perhaps because she knew all this so certainly she 
could put it aside. This thing had come to her: this happiness 
to which, alone, in darkness, depressed by every look into the 
mirror, by every casual proof that her brothers and intimates 
accepted the verdict as final, her soul had been loyal—a forgotten 
servant of a neglectful lord. In the silence of her own room, in 
her garden, in the quiet stir of household duties, and again 
during the long evenings while she sat knitting by the fire and 
her brothers talked, she had poudered much upon love and 
puzzled herself with many questions. She had watched girls 
and their lovers, wives and their husbands. Can love (she had 
asked) draw near and pass and go its way unrecognised? She 
had conned the signs. Now the hour had come, and she had 
needed none of her learning—eyes, hands, and voice, she had 
known the authentic god. And she knew that it was not 
absurd; she knew herself worthy of love’s belated condescension— 
not Raoul’s; for the moment she scarcely thought of Raoul; for 
the moment Raoul’s image grew faint and indefinite in the glory 
of being loved. Instinct, too, thrust it into the background; for 


{ as Raoul grew definite so must bis youth, his circumstances, the 


world’s laughter, the barriers never to be overcome. But merely 
to be loved, and to rest in that knowledge awhile—here were no 
barriers. The thing had happened: it was: nothing could 
forbid or efface it.” 

The complications that grow out of Raoul’s indiscretion are 
handled with equal skill, and in the issue Mr. Quiller-Couch 
steers a mid-course between the claims of probability and 
poetic justice. The modern “realist’’ would probably have 
made Dorothea elope with Raoul, to be deserted and die in 
a garret of charcoal fumes or poison; but “Q” is an artist 
as well as an observer of humanity, and he knows that 
violent or sudden or squalid death is not an indispensable 
element in a pathetic situation. We have only to add that 
the minor characters in this admirably written romance— 
notably the old French General and his friend the Admiral— 
are drawn with a most charming appreciation of the noblest 
qualities of French chivalrousness. 








The Lover Fugitives. By John Finnemore. (C. Arthur Pearson. 
63.)—Much gratitude is due to Mr. Finnemore for having pro- 
duced a capital novel with a historical background, in which, 
though there is much serious sword-play, plenty of blackguardly 
conduct, and a good proportion of love-making and consequent 
romance, there is also something better. The hero, George 
Ferrers, and the heroine, Cicely Plumer, add to all other charms 
the grace of humanity, and they enlist the reader’s sympathies 
by their kindness to the rebels who are being hunted down by 
Jeffreys after the Monmouth Rising. Their deeds of mercy—al] 
the more attractive in them seeing that they are not themselves 
of the Duke’s party—bring them into danger. But other danger 
threatens Cicely through her futal attraction for an unprincipled 
nobleman. The complications of the plot are excruciating, but 
they are skilfully managed so as to avoid over-much perplexity 
for the reader, and all comes right inthe end. A crowning merit 
of the book is that the people talk English much as we do in the 
present day. There is no atiempt at a seventeenth-century 
idiom, and we enjoy the variety of character and incident with- 
out the irritating drag of an artificial or archaic style. 

The Old Bank. By William Westall. (Chatto and Windus. 
63.)—The Old Bank is a spirited story of provincial life, in which 
an extraordinary number of unusual things bappen. The girl 
in whom the plot centres is the adopted daughter of a widow, 
Mrs. Fynes, about whose antecedents there is a shadow of 
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mystery. Ida Winstons herself is completely wrapped in 
mystery. But she is young, beautiful, full of vivacity, and quite 
good. Three men fall in love with her at first sight,—Ernes® 
Warnham, the solicitor ; Julian Silvercross, the banker's son ; and 
Stephen Leuknor, the villain of the story. Julian is the man she 
loves. Warnham takes his defeat like a gentleman, and when 
emergency arises renders her a tremendous service. Leulknor 
plots against her; steals the will in which Mrs. Fynes leaves her 
all her fortune; spreads evil reports which cause a run upon the 
bank, and threaten ruin to Silvercross; and finally acuses her of 
having stolen some jewels. Idais arrested and tried for theft ; 
but deliverance comes through her innocence, the magnanimity 
of Warnham, and the arrival on the scene of an American 
millionaire, who turns out to be her father. There is no subtlety 
in the book, and no attempt at any kind of fine writing, but 
there is some shrewd character-drawing in the portraits of Julian’s 
family. One reads the book through, however, for one reason 
only, and that is to know how it will end. 


The Yellow Fiend. By Mrs, Alexander. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
6s.)—This is a very grim and uncomfortable book. The “ Yellow 
Fiend” is the gold that warps more than one character in the 
story. The miser is well done, and there is originality in the 
conception of his clever granddaughter with the sharp temper- 
But the man who so quietly contemplates bigamy, and the model 
wife at home who never suspects, even at the end, what a 
scoundrel her husband has been, do not strike us as probable 
people. 

The Opportunist. By G. E. Mitton. (A. and C. Black. 63.)— 
A political romance is always opened with a pleasant little stir 
of excitement by London readers. For by some extraordinary 
twist of the human mind, people like to read about and to see 
acted on the stage just the things that they see round them in 
everyday life. Every man feels a sense of complacent superiority 
who can say: “ Oh, that really is extremely good. I ought to 
know all about it, you know, because of course,” &c., &c., &c. As 
the object of the novelist and the actor is to put the audience 
into a good temper, the presentation of a life which so many 
readers understand is always popular. Unfortunately, the author 
of The Opportunist hardly makes the most of his chance. ‘The 
hero is represented as a very unscrupulous and dishonest poli- 
tician, who, however, seems really to refuse all opportunities of 
advancement, and to turn his coat just at the very moment when 
it would be to his advantage to wear it the right side out. The 
love interest, too, is not well managed, and the strenuous young 
lady, Vera, with her fits of nervous collapse, is not in the least 
convincing. However, the book cannot be said to be unreadable; 
and that is always something. 


Womenin Love. By Alfred Sutro. (George Allen. 63.)—Mr. 
Sutro’s little book of studies may be stigmatised as neither fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red herring. The sketches are dialogues 
with lengthy staye directions, but they are hardly sufficiently 
dramatic to be intended for acting. Mr. Sutro has a great liking 
for delicate situations, but even without a prejudice in favour of 
honest love-making, we should call the two sketches, “ 4 Game 
of Chess” and “A Maker of Men,” much the best in the book. 
The former is not more than very pretty reading, but “A Maker 
of Men” really shows insight into the nature of women. Of 
course it is not original, but the subject is an old one which has 
always interested mankind, This particular aspect of it has been 
treated by other writers, in particular by George Eliot in “ Amos 
Barton,” and admittedly that treatment is ‘bad to beat.” Still, 
Mr. Sutro is to be congratulated on the sketch, which is doubly 
pleasant to read after his rather dreary and tedious excursions 
into the realms of the demi-monde. 


The Story of Teresa. Wy Anne Macdonell. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mies Macdonell would have been more successful had her 
story been less lengthy. It requires enormous talent to write a 
book as long as The Story of Teresa without its dragging. 
Realism, characterisation, wit, construction,—all must be strained 
to their utmost to keep the reader entertained in a novel so long 
as to be divided into three books, none of them short. Miss 
Macdonell is not equal to the task, and though the novel begins 
well it becomes decidedly long-winded lateron. What a pity it is 
that a novel cannot be subjected to the pruning process which is 
the salvation of so many plays after a tedious first-night. The 
Story of Teresa well pruned and condensed might be made really 
readable. 











—————___- 


CURRENT LITERATURE, 


THE MYSTIC ROSE: A STUDY OF PRIMITIVE 
MARRIAGE. 

The Mystic Rose: a Study of Primitive Marriage. By Erzest 
Crawley, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 12s. net.)—This is not a 
book which can be profitably reviewed at length in these columns, 
It is a learned disquisition on the marriage customs of savages 
and though the subject is handled with discretion, it is mene 





| suited to the expert and the student than the general reader, Jt 


contains, however, a quotation from a Sanskrit text dealing with 
the creation of woman so striking and delizhtful that we cannot 
forbear to quote it at length. Where could be found a more 
enchanting example of that natural magic which Matthew Arnold 
found to be the special character of Celtic peetry ?>— 


“Inthe beginning, when Twashtri came to the creation of 
woman, he found that he had exhausted his materials in the 
making of man, and that no solid elements were left. In this 
dilemma, after profound meditation, he did as follows. He took 
the rotundity of the moon, and the curves of creepers, and the 
clinging of tendrils, and the trembling of grass, and the slender. 
ness of the reed, and the bloom of flowers, and the lightness of 
leaves, and the tapering of the elephant’s trunk, and the glances 
of deer, and the clustering of rows of bees, and the joyous gaiety 
of sunbeams, and the weeping of clouds, and the fickleness of 
the winds, and the timidity of the hare, and the vanity of the 
peacock, and the softness cf the parrot’s bosom, and the hardness 
of adamant, and the sweetness of honey, and the cruelty of the 
tiger, and the warm glow of fire, and the coldness of snow, and 
the chattering of jays, and the cooing of the kékila, and the 
hypocrisy of the crano, and the fidelity of the chakrawdka, and 
compounding all these together, he made woman and gave her to 
man. But after one week, man came to him and said: Lord, 
this creature that you have given me makes my life miserable, 
She chatters incessantly and teases me beyond endurance, never 
leaving me alone; and she requires incessant atteution, and takes 
all my time up, and cries about nothing, and is alwaysidle ; and 
so I have come to give her back again, as I cannot live with her, 
So Twashtri said : Very well; and he took her back. ‘Then after 
another week, man came again to him and said: Lord, I find that 
my life is very lonely, since I gave you back that creature. I re. 
member how she used to dance and sing to me, and look at me 
out of the corner of her eye, and play with me, and cling to me; 
and her laughter was music, and she was beautiful to look at, and 
soft to touch; so give her back to me again. So Twashtri said: 
Very well; and gave her backagain. ‘Then after only three days, 
man came back tohim again and said: Lord, I know not how it 
is ; but after all I have come to the conclusion that she is more 
of a trouble than a pleasure to me ; so please take her back again. 
But Twashtri said: Out onyou! Be off! I will have no more of 
this. You must manage how you can. Then man said: But I 
cannot live with her. And ‘I'washtri replied: Neither could you 
live without her. And he turned his back on man, and went on 
with his work. Then man said: What is to be done? for I 
cannot live either with her or without her.’” 


The passage, we are told in a fuotnote, is taken from “ A Digit of 
the Moon,” translated by F. W. Bain. 








LETTERS FROM JOHN CHINAMAN. 

Letters from John Chinaman. (R. Brimley Johnson. 1s)— 
These letters purport to be written by a native of China who 
has lived long in the West. ‘They contain a favourable 
sketch of Chinese civilisation and a satirical sketch of 
European civilisation. The literary excellence of the writer's 
style suggests that he is using his own language. On the other 
hand,2 Chinaman may know English perfectly, and in criticising 
a man’s work it is perhaps only fair to accept his postulate. The 
author does not deal directly with the recent crisis in China, but 
writes in the hope that he may contribute to the clearing away 
of certain misunderstandings with regard to things social, 
political, and religious in the land of his birth. “ What manner 
of men are we?” he asks, and he proceeds to describe the life of a 
community of Chinese peasants. A country life is, he says, the 
typical life of China. Cities are but an excrescence upon the 
body politic. “ Far away in the East under sunshine such 
as you never saw on the shore of a broad river, stands 
the house where I was born. It is one among thousands, but 
every one stands in its own garden, simply painted in white or 
grey, modest, cheerful, clean. For many miles along the valley 
one after the other they lift their blue or red tiled roofs out of a 
sea of green; while here and there glitters out over clumps of 
trees the gold enamel of some tall pagoda. The river, crossed 
py frequent bridges and crowded with barges and junks, bears 
on its clear stream the traflic of thriving village markets. For 


prosperous peasants people all the district, owning and tilling 
the fields their fathers owned and tilled before them.” 


Such 
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men enjoy “® eontent born cf habit and undisturbed by 


chimerical ambitions.” They live, he admits, under a corrupt 
Government, but “corruption of this kind is a far less evil in 
China than it is when it prevails amongst yourselves. The simple 
and natural character of our civilisation, the peaceable nature of 
our people (when they are not maddened by the aggression of 
foreigners), above all, the institution of the family, in itself a 
little state—a political, social, and economic unit—these and 
other facts have rendered us independent of Government control 
to an extent which to Europeans may seem incredible.” Law, he 
declares, is not in China a rule imposed from above, “ it is the 
formula of the national life, and its embodiment in practice 
precedes its description in a code.” China, he maintains, will 
never change. “No force will ever suffco to stir that huge 
jnertia”’? The tumults of which Europe makes so much are no 
signs of the break-up of Chinese civilisation. ‘“ You hear the 
breakers roaring on the shore, but far away beyond your ken, 
unsailed by ship of yours, stretch to the blue horizon the silent 
spaces of the sea.” We have quoted enough to leave our readers 
in no doubt as to “John Chinaman’s” power of writing, or of 
his admiration for the Flowery Land. We have not touched 
upon this writer's vitriolic description of English civilisation. 
Few Englishmen will read it without a certain feeling of in- 
dignation. We hope the writer of this brilliant little work is in 
truth Chinese; and we congratulate him on the passage on p. 33 
relating to Chinese literature; it is a better piece of literary 
English than we have ever yet seen ascribed to an Oriental. 








THE ORIGIN AND SIGNIFICANCE OF 
HEGEL’S LOGIC, 

The Origin and Significance of Hegel’s Logic. By J. B. Baillie. 
(Macmillan and Co. 8s.)—Whatever be the cause of the fascina- 
tion which Hegel exercises over the academic world—it may be 
what his first great expositor in this country, Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling, called his “Secret ’’—there is no question as to its 
reality and permanence. Fresh evidence to this effect is supplied 
by the present volume, which, although it deals primarily with 
Hegel’s logic, is rightly described as an introduction to the 
whole system. The author, however, holds that unless the student 
of Hegel can discover the clue to the tale of the categories the 
system will remain for the most part “a sealed secret.” It is, no 
doubt, only experts in Hegelianism, such as those whom Mr. 
Baillie mentions in his preface, who are entitled to give an 
opinion upon the value of his work. But even the men of 
average academic culture can testify to Mr. Baillie’s enthusiasm, 
fair-mindedness, loyal adherence to the historical method, and 
anxiety to balance evidence. Mr. Baillie writes lucidly and 
interestingly, and occasionally becomes genuinely epigram matic. 
Thus, in distinguishing between Spinoza and Hegel, he says :— 
“While for Spinoza omnis determinatio est negatio, Hegel sought 
todemonstrate, on thecontrary, that omnis negatio est determinatio. 
Their method, therefore, may be said to characterise their 
philosophy as accurately as their principle. The one is on all 
points the counterstroke of the other.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not beon 
feserved for review in other forms, | 








Sermons and Lectures. By the late Rev. Brooke Lambert. 
Edited by Rev. Roland Bayne. With a Memoir by J. E. G. 
De Montmorency, LL.D. (H. Richardson, Greenwich.)—It is 
now a little more than a year since Mr. Brooke Lambert died, 
after holding the vicarage of Greenwich for twenty years. He 
had previously held the vicarage of Tamworth for six years, and 
before this he had worked for nearly seventeen years, first as 
curate, afterwards as incumbent, of St. Mark’s, Whitechapel. 
The three places presented a considerable variety of life and 
work. In each Brooke Lambert made himself a force; it would 
not be easy to say which place owed him most. Probably the 
Tamworth vis inertiae was the hardest to overcome, Everywhere 
he was an indefatigable worker, using to the uttermost the 
facilities afforded by his single condition —he was never 
married—for regular times were nought to him. It was not 
only in his parishes that he found opportunities of work. 
In the labours of the Association for Befriending Young 
Servants he took a part which will not soon be forgotten. 
In educational work he was unwearying, and in the problems 
which social conditions continually present in new forms he took 
the keenest interest. But it is idle to attempt an epitome of his 





labours, To everything he brought an invaluable common-sense, 
—one hesitates to use the term “ hard-headedness,” because there 
was really nothing hard about him. He was full of sympathy and 
kindness. Mr. De Montmorency tells the story of this full life 
with an appreciative affection. That Brooke Lambert received 
no adequate recognition of his merits does not, of course, surprise 
one. The Crown, it is true, presented him to the vicarage of 
Greenwich, but it was a preferment of the laudatur et alget kind. 
But for the liberality of his parishioners, who took upon them- 
selves, after a while, some of the burden of providing help, Brooke 
Lambert could not have remained there. An honorary canonry 
offered him (but not accepted) after forty odd years of work was 
the one distinction of which he was thought worthy. Of the 
sermons and lectures we have not space to speak. It must suffice 
to say that they will be found to illustrate in no common way 
the biography to which they are appended. There was never a@ 
man who spoke with a more absolute sincerity. 


Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown. By Alfred C. Haddon. 
(Methuen and Co. 15s.)—We cannot attempt to give anything 
4ike an adequate account of this book. It is a typical specimen 
of present-day travelling. A generation ago a volume bearing 
this title would have probably consisted of a narrative of adven- 
ture, with descriptions of scenery and, possibly, some notes on the 
fauna and flora of the regions visited. Mr. Haddon’s book is a 
scientific study. The preface describes the organisation of the 
expedition, which was subsidised by University funds (Mr. 
Haddon is a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridg, and University 
Lecturer in Ethnology). One of the travellers devoted himself to 
experimental psychology ; another “specialised in the study of 
the hearing and music of the natives”; a third was a linguist; a 
fourth observed medical phenomena; and there was an expert in 
photography, who also “investigated the construction of the 
houses, land tenure, transference of property, and other social data 
of various districts,” Itis needless to say thatany critical exami- 
nation of a volume produced under these conditions would be 
a very formidable task. It must not be supposed, however, that 
there is any want of general interest in the book. A reader need 
not be a student of scientific ethnology to enjoy it. There is a 
very wide and varied human interest in it, and this may be viewed 
in many aspects. One great fact may be said to dominate the 
whole,—that there is a meaning, and that a very important 
meaning, in customs and practices which a casual observer 
might be inclined to regard as childish and unmeaning. Another 
considerable fact is the analogy which can be traced between 
these practices and others observed in very remote places. 
There is nothing new in these two observations; but there is a 
very large and significant mass of evidence collected to reinforce 
them, Of a different class is the observation that the old beliefs 
and rituals are dying out. Their disappearance is not an un- 
mixed good, unless there is something better to replace them, 
Here comes in the advantage of missionary work, an advantage 
which the superficial observer is not qualified to appreciate. 
The missionary may not be a wholly disinterested or admirable 
person, though it would be difficult to tind the equal of men like 
Paton or Campbell, and the Christianised native may not be 
much better than his average co-religionists living in Mayfair 
or Hyde Park Corner; but the necessity for the mission still 
remains. Our notice of this book has been necessarily of the 
most general kind. Were we to attempt to give specimens 
there would be no end. Let any one turn to chap. 11, 
‘“ Marriage Customs,” a matter on which the whole world 
is kin. A common, though not universal, practice is for 
the woman to propose. She begins by giving a string to the 
young man’s sister, to be handed to the beloved object. If this 
is favourably received, a meeting is arranged in the bush, The 
girl tells her parents that she is going to fetch some wood. The 
interview is conducted with the utmost propriety. “ You like me 
proper?” asks Damon. “I like you proper with my _ heart 
inside,” replies Phyllis. After other negotiations, the affair is 
wound up by a ceremonial fight between the relatives. ‘“ Gir] 
more big than boy,”’—i.e., the bride was of more value than the 
bridegroom, and had to be obtained by force. We might give 
scores of such extracts. There is very little resemblance 
between the volume just noticed and Afoot Through the Kashmir 
Valleys, by Marion Doughty (Sands and Co., 7s. 6d. net); but this, 
too, is representative of modern travel. Who would have thought 
thirty years ago of a lady taking a pedestrian tour through 
“Cashmere,” as we then used ignorantly to call it? Well, things 
are changed; and, among other results of the change, we 
have the advantage of reading a very pleasant volume. Mis- 
Doughty saw some strange contrasts. Her own experiences 
as a walker symbolised them. The rough tracks bliss 








tered her feet, while the conditions of her journey, as 
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far as climate, scenery, &c., were concerned, were all 
that was delightful. The life of to-day and the remains of 
old civilisations, for the Kashmir valleys have been a hunting- 
ground of many races, supplied an ever varying interest. She 
has helped her readers to share in it: by the use of a skilful pen 
and some excellent illustrations. (Let the reader turn to the 
“Group of Gujars’ on p. 198, and the “ View from the Circular 
Road, Gulmerg,” p. 200, or the ‘‘ Kashmir Valley,” p. 226.) Miss 
Doughty is quite capable of dealing with serious subjects, and 
she can be entertaining when she pleases. There are some note- 
worthy remarks, for instance, on Kashmir metal work, and an 
amusing account of a “deal” in it. This was beiug con- 
ducted in a boat. A rival tried to pass too near, and the mem- 
sahib was entreated to hold up her umbrella. This done, one 
merchant taunted the other : “Go, weep; this mamsahib is buying 
largely; she has bought a coffee set for 500 rupees, and dishes 
for 1,000; the Presence buys from no one else; cry your loudest i 
weep, bad men,” &c. “The Presence” was thinking of laying 
out 15 rupees or so. 


School, College, and Character. By Le Baron Russell Briggs. 
(Houghton and Co., Boston and New York. 4s. net.)—Mr. 
Briggs dates his preface from “Cambridge, Mass.” These five 
essays have, therefore, an immediate bearing on the American 
aspect of the subjects with which they deal. This does not 
hinder them from being full of wise and weighty suggestions for 
English readers. The careless, the fussy, the suspicious parent 
is pretty well known on both sides of the Atlantic; so is the 
idle, the weak, the good-for-nothing youth; so also, but happily 
rare and becoming rarer yet, is the indifferent educator. These 
characters, and their opposites, a converse of the “ moral virtues 
and their contrary virtues,” to quote the old heading of the Book 
of Proverbs, form the subject of the first essay, ‘ Fathers, 
Mothers, and Freshmen.” In the second we have “ Some Old- 
fashioned Doubts about New-fashioned Education,” which will 
appeal to the conservatism still latent in the hearts of many 
old schoolmasters. The third deals with the delicate subject of 
“College Honor.” There is in this a noteworthy observation,— 
“ a discussion of athletics at one college frequently shows an almost 
complete want of confidence in the honesty of athletics at another.” 
We have no wish to be self-righteous, but we feel sure that this 
could not be said of this country. The dispute a few years ago 
at the Oxford and Cambridge cricket match about the deliberate 
bowling of wides caused an exceptional stir, because it seemed to 
suggest a wholly strange phenomenon of foul play. The 
present writer, whose knowledge of Transatlantic sport is wholly 
literary, was unpleasantly affected by reading in an American 
tale of a “tout,” as we should call him here, observing the 
practising of a rival crew from a hiding-place. No one would 
dream of such a thing here when everything is publicly reported. 
This book is well worth reading. 

In the series of “The Temple Bible” (J. M. Dent and Co.) we 
have received Isaiah, edited by: A. B. Davidson, D.D. (1s. net). 
Dr. Davidson occupies in this edition the moderate position 
which we have been long accustomed to associate with his name. 
He recognises the existence of two substantially different books 
included under the common name of Isaiah. Whether the 
“‘deutero-Isaiah ” might not be resolved into two writers, exilic 
and post-exilic, he appears to have left in doubt. The reader 
will find the introduction and notes to possess all the value which 
we should expect under so great a signature. The volume has a 
melancholy interest in being one of the last to which this eminent 
divine set his hand. “The Synchronism of Ancient History,” 
which supplements the notes, is positively his latest work. 








St. John’s Gospel. By Dr. Hans Hiurich Wendt. Translated 
by Edward Lummis, M.A. (T. and ‘I’. Clark. 7s. 6d.) —Professor 
Wendt’s theory is that the Gospel presents the phenomenon of 
two strata, one consisting of notes and memoirs of very early 
origin, the other giving the additions of a later editor. (Matthew 
Arnold formulated a not dissimilar theory when he conjectured 
that the original document had been redacted by Ephesian 
elders, to whom, for instance, the frequent references to “the 
Jews” are probably due.) It may be argued with much force 
that the Fourth Gospel is either an original picture of Jesus or 
an imaginative sketch of later date. Any mean between these 
two would be more diificult to maintain than either of the 
extremes. We cannot find space for the analysis of Professor 
Wendt’s arguments; that they will repay a careful examination 
can hardly be doubted. 


The Gospels and the Gospel. By G. B.S. Mead, M.A. (Theo- 
sophical Publishing Society. 43. 6d. net )—Mr. Mead begins with a 


as 
sketch of the recent progress of Biblical criticism. The tone j 
not altogether what one would wish—the “ conservatives ” ree 
after all, fighting for what they held to be very precious—but it 
is substantially true. When Mr. Mead comes to speak of the 
condition of the New Testament text in the chapter entitled 
“The ‘ Word of God’ and ‘ Lower Criticism, ” he seems to us to 
exaggerate, The text is, when allis said, substantially more certain 
than that of many of the classics, that of Aeschylus, for instance 
and, if Dr. Rutherford is to be believed, that of Thucydides, To 
tay that the Westcott-Hort text is built on a foundation but 
“slightly less shifting than that of the Textus Receptus” js to 
contradict the judgment of competent scholars. When Mr. Mead 
goes on to say that the Revised Version is to the Authorised 
Version in many respects as Tweedledum to Tweedledee he ig 
whether right or wrong—and few competent judges will be found 
to agree with him—unpardonably rude. It is not worth while to 
pursue the subject any further. 


One of the “ Handbooks for the Clergy ” (Longmans and Co., 
2s. 6d. net) is Patristic Study, by H. B. Swete, D.D. Professor 
Swete, after an introduction, gives brief accounts of the Christian 
writers from the sub-apostolic times down to the end of the 
second century. A third chapter is given to writers of the third 
century. The Post-Nicene Fathers are divided into “Greek” 
and “ Latin.” In both divisions the limit is the end of the fifth 
century of our era, though John of Damascus and Photius in 
the: East, and Gregory the Great and Bede in the West, are 
separately mentioned. These accounts are followed by general 
chapters on Patristic study, with a suggested course, in which 
the more important writers are distinguished by a mark calling 
attention to their pre-eminence. Various sub-divisions are thus 
given, such as “Text,” “ Biblical Interpretation,” “Church 
History.” A most useful bibliography is added. It must be con. 
fessed that the ideal thus displayed looks somewhat unattainable, 
The writer of this notice is reminded as he reads of the almost 
portentous lists of books which a certain Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the “fifties” used to enumerate to his hearers,—but 
it is always well to aim high. 


China War, 1860. By Major-General G. Allgood, C.B. (Long: 
mans and Co, 123, 6d.)—In January, 1860, Lieutenant Allgood 
(as he then was) had offered to him by Lord Clyde the post of 
D.A.Q.G. in one of the divisions of the force then being prepared 
for service in China. He now publishes, exactly as they were 
written at the time, the letters sent home and to friends in 
England, from India before the expedition sailed, from Hong-kong, 
which was reached on April 18th (the expedition sailed on 
March 25th), and from various places in China where fighting 
took place. Letter XXV. announces the signing of the Treaty of 
Peace, and has some notices of the burning and looting of the 
Summer Palace. Lieutenant Allgood was lucky enough to buy at 
an auction the Emperor’s State Seal. A report is added on the 
experiences of the expeditionary force. The maps and plans, 
which are numerous and instructive, have been redrawn from 
sketches made at the time. We need not say more than that 
Major-General Allgood has done a service of no small value to 
the historian by publishing this book. 


Walford’s County Families of the United Kingdom (Chatto and 
Windus, 50s.) has now reached its forty-second year, a most 
interesting and valuable publication, the correcting and keeping 
up of which must entail upon its conductors a quite incalculable 
amount of work. It is the “Libro d@’Oro” of British “grandees,” 
and though some intruders may be found in it, it is generally to 
be trusted. The Clergy List (Kelly’s Directories, 12s. 6d.) for 
this year does not, we think, present any new fea‘ures, but it 
seems, as usual, to have been carefully corrected and brought up 
to date.-——Who’s Who in America, edited by John W. Leonard 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), is a volume of formid- 
able proportions. Its pages exceed 1,300 in number, and it 
contains 11,551 biographies. It is interesting to observe 
that among foreign countries contributing to this roll of 
“prominent citizens” in the list of “Birthplaces” England 
stands first with 287, and Germany second with 238. Ireland 
has 146, not a large number considering the amount of 
the Irish immigration, and Scotland has 84. Of the States the 
order is: New York (2,066), Massachusetts (1,130), Pern 
sylvania (1,020), Ohio (806), Connecticut (379), Illinois (373), 
Maine (351), Virginia (307). The “Present Location” list 
exhibits a significant difference. New York has absorbed more 
than its natives, and has 2,849, while Massachusetts has 1,010, 
Pennsylvania 880, Connecticut 266, Maine 99, and Virginia 
145. But Illinois has nearly doubled its roll to 704, while 
the District of Columbia, showing 90 natives, has 889 distin- 
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A Devout Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians. By A. 


Bertrand Wilberforce. (Sauds and Co. 3s, 6d.)—We have no 
criticism to offer on this bock, but we may say generally that it 
- sstifies the descriptive title adopted by the author. It is 
- aie suited for devotional purposes, We would suggest, 
pec the question whether there is any special reference to 
the character of the time in v. 16: “ Because the days are evil.” 
We imagine that the word is rather used in the sense of Jacob’s 
« Fewand evil have been the days of my pilgrimage.” Its days 
are evil because they are brief and transitory. There is some- 


thing of the same significance in “ unrighteous Mammon.” 


We have to record the appearance of the eighth (bicentenary) 
edition of the Journal of George Fuz, 2 vols. (Headley Brothers, 


gs. ret). The indexes have been revised and enlarged. 
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students; hockey tield on sea front ; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, ey — 
and Swedish drill.—lor Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRING? 
| PALS. The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6th. . 


YONBRIDGE SCHOOL. — ENTRANCE EX AMINA. 

i TION es SCHOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, 11th, and 12th, 1902 TF 
to the Rev, C. C, TANCOCK, D.D., Head-M: aster. vy 
| IGHFIELD SCHOOL for GIRLS, _ ; BECCLES, 
SUFFOLK.—Conuducted by Miss E. L. and Miss A. E. SEELEY, 
New Premises. i Thorough education, with healthy home life and country 
surroundings.—-References and prospectus on application, PREP. Pop 
EXAMINATIONS. me 7 
NLIFTON COLLEGE. — Classical, Mathematical, and 
) Natural Science SUHOLARSHIPS, May 1902. Ten or more, besides 
House Exhibitions, open to competition ; v: alue from £25 to £100 & year, Also 
Scholarships for Boys inteuded for the Army or Navy.—Particulars ‘snthden, 
ditions from HE AD- MASTE R or SECRETARY, the Colle “ge, Clifton, Bristo), 


. ELS T ED 40 ko @ x. 


SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £: 0, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY, 
Ex: amination in Lendon and at Felstec 1 July 15th to 17th. 
For particulars, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex, 


‘) ASTBOURNE COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS, ~ Presi. 

dent: His Grace the DUKE ef DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.c. six 

SC dot ARSHIPS (£60 to £50) March 20th, 21st, 22nd for Classies, Matha matics, 

Army a Navy subjects. The McC REA SCHOLARSHIP (£40) limited to 
sons of Beneficed Clergymen.—For particulars, apply Head-M: ste 

THOMSON, M.A, ? a ee 


pe BLIC SCHOOLS’ YEAR BOOK, 1902.—13th ye year - of 
issue, Oe ages. Parents requiring a PUBLIC SCHOOL, PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, NAVY TUTOR, AKMY ‘TUTOR, MEDICAL SC HOOL, AGI 
CULTU R. AL, COLLEGE, &c.. should consult the above. Price 2s. 6d., of al yk. 
sellers, or post-free from SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd., Paternoster Sq., Ex 


. CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limirep. 

{ANDECGYNS SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET~ 
kL) A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEME iN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured, Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields, 

Pupils prepare d for the Univ. and other exams. Head- a eee 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualitied sta 
} A lunited number ot _ENTRANC ESC HOLARSHIPS Ba by competi tion, 


R OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR 


Special Individual Tuition for HL M.S. ‘ BRITANNIA.’ 
Scholarships and Entrance Examinations, Large grounds close to sea, 
For P rospec tus, &c., apply H. W. WHITE, B. A, Lond., Head-Master, 


MNNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, EL LTHAM, KENT, 

. 26 sat aaa EX: NATION, MARCH 24th to 27th. Three 
Foundation Scholarships (Fre ourd and Tuition), limited te Sons of Naval 
and Marine Ofticers over 12, who will be nominated to compete by the Trustees 
of Lloyds’ Patriotic Fund up to March 20th; also Open Scholarships, £H) 
downwards. Apply, The Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


H? ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW sour HGATE, N.—High- 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. 
Near London, Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing fields, 
Bracing air. First-rate resident and visiting staif. “London prefessors. Resi- 
dent matron (trained nurse). Hockey,. cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, kc— 
P rospectus, the Misses FENTON, 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 


for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M. 
PIC KARD (Class, Trip. dy Newnham Coll., , Camb, Highest references, 























TNIVERSIT-Y OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 

For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Di Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
yurhara. 

LACKHEATH HIGH = CHO 0:4. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS’ COMPANY. 
Boarding House licensed by the Council. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG- BROWN 
59 Lee Park, "Blackheat h, SE. 


H ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 











WEST END PARK, HARROGAT EL 
Director—G, M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon). 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (B.U.1.) 
| Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
| 2 rospectt is on app lication. 








} OME for -ANGLO-INDIANS ; and» ‘OTHERS. adh few 
GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED intoa private fami ly, 
where Lome life may be combined with good education. Entire charge whet 
| ae nts are abroad.—Full particulars on application, Mrs, COUNSELL, Ban- 
bury Road, Oxford, 


TEWTON HALL, FETTER LANE, E.C.— Le 
ats VALEDICTORY ADDRESS will be GIVEN by Mr. FREDERI 
HARRISON on SUNDAY, MARCH 2nd, at 7 p.m. The Address of the Tendon 2 
Positivist Society after that date will be 10 CLIFFORD’S INN, E.C. 


FRENCH Pastor, Monsieur PAUL ‘BERTHAULT, and 

his WIFE, inhabiting a town (Guéret, Creuse) in a he alth 

picturesque district in the centre of France, are willing to REU ENE 

BOARDERS desirous of acquiring good French ; private lessons.—Refer, for 

particulars, to S. M. GRIER, E Esq. ., B.A., The Colle ge, Berkhamsted. 

OST.—A Manuscript Volume containing a “LIFE OF 

£4 BISHOP GROSSETETE.” Size: foolscap quarto ; “bound i in purple calf. 

Any one returning same, or giving information which may lead to its recovery, 
will be suitably rew: arded.—B. I. BATSFORD. 94 High Holborn, London. 
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YNSOME AGRICULTURAL STATION.—CARTMEL 

GRANGE-OV ER-SANDS, LANCASHIRE.—New Chemical Wabora- 

ith every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experi nental Feeding 

ba a m, 280 acres. Instructicns given in Practical Chemistry, Agricul- 

TS is and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &e, Splendid climate 

taral _ och ntry. Terms moderate.—Particulars and prospectus from the 
pikecTous of the Experimental Station, Aynsome, Grange-over-Sands. 


ET ER ge ¢ & 6G G6 &. 
XAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (the 


5th and 


7 x 


e be an EX 
ashen a the School fees to less than £30 a year) on MARCH 2 


ruth. Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
Fesse RNE.—LANGLAN D COLLEGE. HART- 


FIELD SQUARE.- School for Daughters of Gentlemes n. Principal, 
Miss M. E. V INTER, B.Se. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, Ke. 
pai Aisa aman 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND igh-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS in Eng land and on car teekeene, —Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


AVENSBOURNE 

) MIDDLESEX. _Head-Mistr Ss: % 

sE.H. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Cam 

fr Gis, near London. Gr yunds ten ucres. Teaching Statf Spec 
ieulars on apphe ation te SECRETARY. 





MARGARE T° s, 





SCHOOL, ST. 


Boarding School of modern type 
iulists. Full par- 


| 





1A. W. C. 


-\UEEN WOOD, E! STBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH | = 


and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge 
Full Statif of Euglish and Fore ign Mistresses and Visiting P rofe ssors. First- 
class education on modern lines ; prep aration for the Universities. Excellent 
premises on the s sea-front ; large playing- field, riding, cycling, | tennis, hocke y, &e, 
NOUTH BELGRAVI A PREPARATORY a a for 
S SONS of GENTL EMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, 8 1 
by Mrs. 8 ITTON, Thorough preparation for the Public Schor 
and Transition Ci: s for children under & Gymuasties, drilling. 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 












Cc 


oLLE 


Prospectus on application to the Head-Master, 
Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., 
a | House -Master, Uppiz agham, under Edws ard Th ring 





~~ 


Dp°evrEeR 





E G 


E. 


TO VER o@ kh & 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Pap ers at Preparatory School, if desired. 
MARCH 20th-2lst. Particulars from Head-Master, 
Rey. W. C. COMPTON. 

TE, S. A. “TRUMAN (w ho has had a lar; ze experier nee of 

} Edu icational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 

and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVE SRNESSES 

and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be gi 

to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


S* 


Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children 
and the Colonies. 

Prospectus and School List on Ap plics von to the HE AD. -MISTRESS. 
tes HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
J UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 

Principals—Miss CON NAH 5 and Miss INGHAM. 
The house stands on theslope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only rece ived, 





ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS. 
PREPARATORY 


to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 


For girls from seven years of age. 
8 : £ 





from India 








HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H. M.S. Conway. Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality 
field attached. Reference is vers kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


RUSSELS.—Ver y healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIV ESaF EW DAUGHTEES of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal Rets. Pr ospe ctusonapp )lication,--82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
ey Preparation for Londox University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautiful climate. Large mode rn school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and te s clubs.—For Ilus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, ap ply Princi ipal, Mi iss ROBERTS. 


BY’ 


Bourders only, 























iLIzZaBETH COLLEG +E, GU ERNS 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. 
Apply, Re v. the PRINC IPAL. 





NE. {LET Cc AUDE cd ITE, DIEPPE. lise ENG LI SH 

/ LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Ch 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilit 

Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of heaitl 

irect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUN 











nLjJOoyment, 
SICK, Dieppe. 











RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (IINDRE). PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mule. J. TURMEAU. _Highe 2st refs. —Prospectuses on apy lication. 





ALDHEIM, BERNE- 


climate. Large grounds. 
for Study of Languages and Music. 


‘\SRESDEN.—HOME 


Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
Physical traiuing, Exceptional advantages 
English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 

PLES. Lang sa special feature. Limited number. Music » Art, 
&c.—Apply for partic to the Pri ucipal, Miss GAMBLE, Lindeny: asse 2, 
Dresden, or to RK. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand. Miss Gamble 
will be in London in January. 














assisted by a | 


| (formerly Assistant Mist 


G st 


| |S gapeeeare ROKE LODG B. 


| Healthy climate near 


gt H 


| po witic 
; Thorough education, 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, 


entertained free of charge if applic atic 


Ss FRIDESWIDE’S 
e Sussex.—I 


| References :—Mrs. 


Miss LYSTER, M.A. House- aicivaaet: |} trained Mistress for Swedish gymnastics 


W OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Waxpben :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(i) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh's 
Hall, Oxford. Final Honours, Class 1. ‘Terius, Boarding House, £60; 
School House, £45 a year, 


(2) ry MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
4 guineas @ year. 

(3) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F. J. DAVIES, late 
Classical Scholar, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class 1, 
Terms, £35 a year. 

(4) QUEEN MARGARET'S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
b.: ad-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 

HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 

St. sy ry’s College, | Paddington, W. 














S MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
We Church of Sudionh Boardiug and Day School. Training br Wri 
for Teachers, Visitor--The Right Hon. and Right..Rev. the Bishop of 
London. Chairman of Council—The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 
ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B, 
WARD, B.Se. Terms: Boarding House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 


QEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR, SEASCALE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Modern Preparatory School for Girls under 16. Resident 
and games; thorough education; 
trained nurse; escort from Euston. Reference kindly permitted to Rev. Preb. 
Elmer Harding, M.A., Principal Theological C Jollege, r icbiield ; and Captain 
Batten, K.N M.S. oo le,’ parents of present pupils, 
Princ cipal, Miss E. WIL SON, L -L. A 


I'TTLEHAMPT ON -ON -SEA.—HADLEIGH HOUSE, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Navy; 26 Scholarships gained 
in the past six years.—Address HE AD-MASTER. 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to. RECOMMEND 
L-&% a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis. Expe rienced resident mis- 
tresses; ly visiting statf.—Pri neipals, Miss BOYCOTT and ‘Miss TARVER 
asses at the Clifton High Schoo! for Girls). 


VE ADAME AUBER" So AGENCY 
i 141 Regent Street Vv y 
Fiushing or Junior, Lady Profe 
and Visiting Pupils, Chaperons, 
FOREIGN SCHOOLS ree 










(Establis shed _ 1330) 
VE ; 





i 
ompanions introduced. 
mimended. 


ay 


SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14. 

a, and large cricket-ticld of five acres. Special 
clergymen.—Further particulars from 








mouth), HANTS 
the 
bo rms are oftered Sy? sons of offic 
MEAKI> a BA Cautab.), Head-Muster. 
Lb E&Y § 
CAMBRIDGE, 








AMINATION in MARCH, 





ENTRANCE S¢ es RSHIP EX 


tion tot he HEAD-MASTER. 
“A DIOINING SHEEN» COMMON and ‘HMOND 
ei PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; Herd those od social 





eate und crowing girls. 
London profens yrs. Specially-built 
The "Halsteads, East Sheen, 5.W. 





m received. Climate particularly suited to @ 


modern methods, 





U Pens GHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

TAKE PLACE at UPPINGHAM on APRIL 2nd, Srd, and 4th, 1902, 
for SIX OPEN SCHULARSHIPS. Two of £70 tuuum, Two of £50 per 
annum, Two of £30 per annum ; each tenable at the School. Candidates 
n be made by March 15th, 192. 





SCHOOL for GIRL S, near C rawley, 

Boarders only. Large house and grot nds at considerable 

e levat ion in healthy 1eighbourhood abe yut one hour from London. Gymnasium, 

ycling,ridimg Experienced teaching staff. Resident trained physie al mistress. 
Deli eate ¢ irls receive every atteution. Pros pectus trom PRINCIPALS. 


NORRAN, WATFORD. HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
/ GIRLS.—Gymnuasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. 
Head-Mistress, Miss EE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hail, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (rear the Luxembourg Gardens). 
Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 





| deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 


‘standing in its own grounds, with large | 








worth, and others, 


AVENTRY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Public School Education at moderate cost. Good buildings and playing 
fives court, gymnasium. (Special terms for sous of clergy.) Careful 
Heulthiest town in E — OW ft. above sea-level. Many 
For illustrated prospt sctus, apply HEAD-M ASTER. 
(RAMMAR SC HOOL “FOR GIRLS, DAVENTRY.— 
Thorough education, wit ealthy heme-life, in exceptionally bracing 
country air. PUPILS PREt ED for UNIVERSITY and other EXAMS, 
pee wg good opportunity f ced study in Art and ] Music. A inuited 
umber of House Selolars - ried to daughters of prote 1 men.— 
F or partici wars and terms, apply to the Head-Mistress, Miss MOU NTFIELD. 


wee MARIAN ( :RE EN, 





A.D. 1576.— 





tieids, 
supervision. 
successes. 










formerly Head-Mistress of the 


School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SC HOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
owmbine asound and liberal edt u with the lite ofa cult Maree ree ay 


Li urge detached house, tennis, hocke Viki. University Exaini 





sution & duspection, 


-HXAMINATION for Arnold 
Hills’, Navy, and House Scholarships on MARCH 20th and 21st, 1902.— 
Apply, Rev. R. b. SWALLOW, Head-Master. For admission to Prepurutory 
School apply to UG. H. COBB, Esq. 





Cus ELL SCHOOL. 








S*. JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEON: 
SCHOOL f 


for DAUGHTERS of = NTL EMEN 





[ARDS-ON-SEA.— 


Thorough education, 


Gymnastics, games. Fees trom 8) guineas.—Apply to ‘HEAD. MISTRESS. 
ING’S s SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — An 


EXAMINATION will be HELD on March 25th apd 2tth for THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, £40, and £20. A JUNIOR HOUSE (8 to 12) will be 
OPENED rext Term, at which the inclusive tees will be 45 guineas per 
annul. —D. E. NURTON, M,A., Head-Muaster. 


GTA MERING COMPLETELY and PERMANENTLY 
hI CURED.—Mr. EDWARD GRIERSON, a_pertectly SELP-CUBED 


SLAMMERER, receives boys and adults suffering from this atiliction, 
Education continued during treatment. ‘“‘Stammering,” post-free, 1s. ld.— 
lv Bentinck Street, Manchester Sq., London ; and Goldington Rd., Bedford, 
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ITY OF LONDON TRUSS 


Estabiisuep 1807, 


SOCIETY. 





FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Viee-Patron: H.R... THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 

The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to mect the increasing 
deinands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 
received at the Institution, by 

JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 

s Finsbury Square, E.C. 





Rorar SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 





Patrons—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 








* 

The co-operation of persons wituessing acts of cruelty is earnestly invited. 
Complainants’ names kept absolutely confidential when letters are marked 
** Private.” 

COMPLAINTS BY ANONYMOUS PERSONS ARE PUT INTO THE 
WASTE-PAPER BASKET, 

JOHN COLAM, 

105 Jermyn Street, Secretary. 

st. James’s, London. 


HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK.—Preparation for the Public Schools and the Royal Navy. 
Individual Tuition. Conversational French and German. Premises include 
detached Sanatorium, Gymuasium, Fives Courts, &c. Seven acres of ground ; 
dry, bracing climate. ~-Head- Master, Mr. H. Cambridge Barber, M.A., Oxon. 


7 ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Classes 
tor ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent — record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Me aster, Rev. +A J. GALPIN, M. 


WiLLas TON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
AN UNSECTARIAN FIRST GRADE PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Head-Master—GUY LEWIS, M. 
Opened September, 1900. FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS. 
NEXT EN TRANC EI EXAMINA’ TION, AP. RIL 3rd. 








IRLS’ FINISHING SCHOOLS of the Highest Class, 
and SCHOOLS FOR BOYS preparing for the Public Schools, Royal 
Navy, and Commercial Life. Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, can RECOMMEND a few SCHOOLS in LONDON, at the SEASIDE, 
and in the COUNTRY, which are thoroughly reliable.—Clearly state en 
ments, and | Prospectuses, Vv iews, &c., W ill be forw: arded without cha arge 








DVI CE as to C HO ICH. of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
ince without charge to Parents and Guardians 
Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
nt of Requirements should be sent to the 
2Cri aven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


pe 
Graduates) gives advice and assi 
in the selection of Schools (fc 
at Home or Abroad.—A sStater 
Manager, R. J. BEEV OR, M. A. 













O INV ALIDS IST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING ‘RE SIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particu! ars, Schools also recommen led. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telep shone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





| oe TIAL ASSU R AN CE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 








FOUNDED 1848, 





PRFVINST ESD UNIS ssn csnnossssconssonccseovessasoucssnsoass £42,000,000. 
EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LUANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 








i VENICE, and DALMATIAN CRUISE, for 
ae Herzegovina and Montenegro, April 2nd; on the S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT,’ 
tonnage 3,273; horse-power 4,000. Or ganised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
CONNOP PEROWNE.—Plan and Details trom SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh 
Gardens, Loudon, N.W. 


WINTER TOURS TO ALL 
THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS. 


65 DAYS FOR £65. 
For shorter periods, proportionate rates. By the magnificent vessels of 
HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 
For particulars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


BLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. 


Union Cockroach Paste is an ur afailin ig remedy, founded on the extensive 
experience of Mr. E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S., C urator of the Sheffield Public 
Museums, who cleared a veritable plague of these pests from the Sheffield 
Workhouse. The makers of the Paste guarantee it to completely clear Cock- 
roaches and Blackbeetles wherever it is used in the manner stated on the label. 
It has been used in thousands of households, and has never been known to fail. 
Recommended by all the ladies’ papers and cookery books. In Tins, 13, 23, 
46, — -free. 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 




















— 


THE CHOICE OF A 





TYPEWRITER .. . 





Now that the Typewriter has become so universally used, and 
there is such a number of different kinds, the would-be purchaser 
is often bewildered by the choice of so many excellent writing 
machines. One of the first in the field, but which has never 
allowed itself to be left behind in the race for the latest i mproved 
devices, isthe YOST TYPEWRITER. The Yost is a very 
durable machine, and will bear any amount of hard usage without 
losing its power to turn out the best work. It is too often found 
that when a typewriter has been in use for some time it gets out of 
alignment and also fails to produce clear impressions on the paper, 
this being due to weakness of certain parts which have soon become 
worn out. In the Yost every screw and joint is made as strong as 
possible, and the machine will, therefore, stand a great amount of 
wear and tear. Another advantage possessed by the Ydst is that 
the troublesome ink-ribbon is discarded, the types, which are auto. 
matically inked by a pad, striking directly on to the paper. This 
ensures greater clearness in the writing, and also saves the 
trouble of periodically altering the course of the ribbon 
from right to left, and vice-versa, and in putting on fresh ribbons, 
H.M. Government have over 1.500 Yosts in use, and in the acquisi- 





tion of these machines have placed three record orders, Among a 
long list of distinguished individuals who p pin their faith to this 
machine are the German Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, the 
King of Wurtemburg, the Shah, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Earl Roberts, Lord Milner, and many others, 


illustrated Catalogue post-free from 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER Co., Ltd., 
50 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 


West END DEpPoT - : - 303 OXFORD STREET, 


i OOKS, MSS., &c.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO, 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully CATALOGUED and promptly OF FERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for, VALUATIONS MADE for 
Prob ate, &e -—AU Cc TION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. ist. 1809, 
XOLLE C TORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &e., 
/ are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ STOCK, 
which includes many fine tirst editions, beautiful and rare books, and pictures 
by kuown old and inodern artists. 
Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or wr:te to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Us market, Loudon, S.W. 


rn YHREEPENC E IN THE SHILLING DISCOU NT off 

nearly all new books. Orders by post EXECUTED SAME DAY, Cata- 
logues of C vurrent Literature and New Remainders issued at frequent intervals, 
post free.— J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wig- 














| more aad we 





OOKS.—RARE and OUT of PRINT BOOKS SUP- 
PLIED, on every subject in all languages. State wants. Catalogues 

of English and French books post-free. Libraries aml smaller collections of 
Standard Works, Sporting and Alpine Books, First Editions, Sets of Modera 
Authors, &c., purchased for cash.—HECTOR's, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered 

for Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Teunyson’ s Poems, 1833 ; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830 ; Rape of the Lock, 1714; The 
Humorist, 4 vols., 1$19; Proper t’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of- -print books supplied. 
State wants, Catalogues free. —HOLLAND CO., John Bright St. Birmingham, 

OOKS WANTED, 25s. EACH OFFERED. —Pater’s Re- 

naissance, 1873; Pater’s Marius, First Edition, 1885, 2 vols.; FitzGerald’s 

Six Dramas of Ci uderon, 1853 Polonius, 1852 ; Euphranor, 1851; Symonds's 
Essay ‘Ss 2 vols. , 1890; Cook's eceeee x, 1826; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols. 

187 A. ,AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM. 


VERNON’S VERTICAL SYSTEM TSystem. 


TIMES.—" By this system the most complex body of documents can be 
arranged with admirable simplicity. 


The CERES LETTER FILING SYSTEM. 


There is no arrangement so simple for keeping correspondence, &c. Papers 
can be arranged ina moment either alphabetic: uly or according to subjects, 
and there is no mechanism to bother one or get out of order. 

The plan is just as simple and effective for 500,000 as 500 papers. 














In Boxes, Cabinets, Standing Desks, Writing Tables, &c., for private, pro 
fessional, and commercial use; also in Despatch Cases (both leather and tin) 
for travelling. 





Call and examine the system, or send for explanatory Pamphlet (post-free), 
quoting the Spectator. 
The CERES DEPOT, 10 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 
CLOSE TO CHARING CROSS, 
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THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH (New Volume). 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


THE MILITARY RULE OF OBEDIENCE. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power upon 


istory.” 
A Biconn TO MR. CHAMBERLAIN. By An Englishman. 
FOREIGN TRADE AND HOME MARKETS. By Sir Vincent 
Caillard. 
THE SILENT NAVY. By Arnold White. 
ON RELIGIOUS NOVELS. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 
HOME TRUTHS ABOUT HOUSING. By the Hon. Claude 
Hay, M.P. 
WITH LORD CURZON IN BURMAH. 
AS AN AMERICAN SEES IT. 


By E. C. Cotes. 
By Harvey Maitland Watts. 


Jenner Society. 
THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By A., B., C., &c. 
GREATER BRITAIN. 
SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMAT. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Rumboid, G.C.B. 


Price 2s. 6d. net, or in cloth, 4s. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 











WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MARCH 4th, price 7s. Gd. net. 





A NEW EDITION, WITH ADDITIONAL 
DRAWINGS, OF 


PREHISTORIC PEEPS, 
By E. T. REED, 


Author of “ Mr. Punch’s Animal Land,” “Mr. Punch’s 
Book of Arms,” &e. 


gs 


In royal 4to, oblong, fine cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges. 


Also a cheaper style of binding, in boards, edges cut, price Ss. net 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchanges of Books at 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 





and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and 





SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS. 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


| 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, | 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; | 


Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade. Manchester. 


241 Brompton 








SMALL-POX. By Francis Bond, M.D., Hon. Seeretary of the | 


| THE NEW BOHEMIA. By An Old 


| 
| 
| 
| London : 
| 


London : BRADBURY, AGNEW & CO., Ltd., 10 Bouverie St., E.C. | 
{ 


——| TENNYSON AND THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


| 
| 
| net. 
| 


| 
N.B,—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, | 


Pi ist-free, | 
| 
| 


THE FIVE ZARATHUSHTRIAN GATHAS, 


with the Zend, Panlavi, Sanskrit, and Persian Texts. With Transletions 
and Commentary. Vol. Iil., DICTIONARY, pp. 623-821, by L. H. Minis 
(Professor of Zend Philology). To be had of ¥. A. Brockhaus, in Leipzig. 
Price 12s. 6d., first issue. 

As regards the former vols. see the Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, Mai 13, 
1893 :—‘‘ Das Ergebniss einer erstaunlichen Arbeit sehr mannigfaltiger Art...... 
unser Verstandnis der Githas miichtig gefordert.”” Revue Critique, 18 
Septembre, 1893 :—‘* Tous ceux qui s’occupent de l'interprétation des Gathas 
rendront hommage a limmeuse labeur scientifique de M. Mills...... son livre 
reste un instrument indispensable pour l'étude.”—-Professor James DARMES- 
THSER. Zeitschrift der D.M.G., July, 1896:—‘*Immer wird es die Grundlage 
bilden, auf der sich jede weitere Forschung aufbauen muss. Mills hat mit 
ihm der Avestaforschung einen hervorragenden Dienst geleistet, Pischel.” 
| Professor F. Justr1 in the Preussisches Jahrbuch, 1897, p. 68, Sonderabdruck 
| (also of S.B.E, XXXI.) :—‘‘Insbesondere von Mills, der diese schwierigen 
Gedichte mit Beigabe des sammtlichen Interpretationsapparates der Ueberlie- 
ferung in griindlichster Weise behandelt hat.’ Bombay Ivanian Catalogue, 
| 1901:—‘* This work affords to every Avesta scholar complete materials for the 

study of the Gathas.’’—Prof. Witurim. As regards the subject, see the 

Critical Review, January, 1896 ;—‘* The most precious relic we possess of Oriental 

religion.” 

Also a NEW EDITION of the VERBATIM AND METRICAL RENDER- 
| INGS, 1900, 7s. A few reserved copies of the first vols. are still to be had 
at £2. They were kindly subventioned by Government, 





| 





A NEW STORY OF COLONIAL ADVENTURE. 
NOW READY.—A¢t all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


Crown 8vo, 63, 


Gentleman Garnet: 


A TALE OF OLD TASMANIA. 
By HARRY B. VOGEL, 


Author of “A Maori Maid,” “ My Dear Sir,” Se. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


‘THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For MARCH. Price ONE SHILLING. 


} 
| Anrual Subscription, including postage to any address in the 
| 








Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


CONTENTS. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE PUN- 
JAUB CAMPAIGN. By Major- 
General T, MaunsE.t, C.B. 
A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK.—XIV. 
**ON SAFARI.” By Mrs. Morrat. 


| ARMS AND THE SCHOOL LIFE A CENTURY AGO. 
| JouN OXENHAM,. | By Miss Viotet A. Simpson. 


| WHAT IS POPULAR POETRY?) A FREETRADER IN LETTERS. By 
By W. B. Yeats. S. pE J. 


| THE INTRUSIONS OF 
| Chaps. 6-7. By ANTHONY 
| CALYPSO AND ULYSSES. By J. W. 


|} MAcKAIL. ' 
} 


PEGGY. 
Hope. 





Fegey. 
WOMAN. 





By 


SOCIAL SOLECISMS. By Lapr| 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps. 7-9. 
GROVE. | B 


yA. E, W. Mason, 


SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








‘BY THE LATE A. PATCHETT MARTIN. 


| 

| THE BEGINNINGS OF AN AUSTRALIAN LITERA- 
| TURE. 8vo (pp. 46), printed on fine paper at the Edinburgh University 
| Press, with Portrait, in ornamental wrapper, uncut. One Shilling net. 

| ‘Mr. Patchett Martin has reprinted, with a preface, his excellent paper, 
‘The Beginnings of an Australian Literaturs.’”’—Athenzum. 


VECTIS BROCHURES, No. I. 
Illustrated 


with 3 Portraits, 4 specially taken Views of Farringford, and 2 of the Cross 
on Freshwater Down, royal Svo (pp. 24), in artistic wrapper. Threepence 


| VECTIS BROCHURES, No. II. 


‘he | THE QUEEN IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT; profusely 


Illustrated from specially taken Photographs, royal 8vo (pp. 40), in artistic 
wrapper. Qne Shilling net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Publishers, 140 Strand, W.C. 
EK ie ee EOS A N D Bok: EY, 
44 DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 


RINTS. Catalogues of Recent Purchases issued at frequent intervals. 
Valuations M 


bv 
Libraries Purchased. wie. 
<9 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 











THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 
Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No.2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From € months and upwards 


Pamphlet on Infant Feading FREE. : 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, Londor, E.C. 
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CLERGY MUTUAL 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
FOUNDED 1829. 





Patroxs—The ARCHBISHOP = CANSESSUST 


PresipweENt—The BISHOP of LONDO 
Caainman—The DEAN of WES’ MINSTER. 
Secretakr—W,. N. NEALE, Esq. 


AssistanT-Actuary—F. T. M. BYERS, 


The ARCHBISHOP of YORK 
VicrE-PRESIDENT—The LORD H ARRIS. 
Deruty-CuarirmMan—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 
Esq., F.LA. 


Actvary AND Manacer—F. B. WYATT, Esyq., F. I. A. 


The Society is conducted on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE entirely in the interests of 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 





NO COMMISSION, 


THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,217,388. 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY.—LARGE BONUSES. 


NO SH AREHOLDERS. 


Annual Income, £409,135. 
—LOW PREMIUMS. 





QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 


Igor. 





The Vaiuation was made on an Extremely Stringent Basis, and showed a Surplus of £516,003. 
Of this Surplus, £487,600 was divided among the Meinbers, making, with £53 308 paid as Interim’ 
Bonus, a Total Bonus Distribution for the Five years of £540,908. 

The Total Bonuses Distributed amount to £3,723,720. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Cataiogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 146 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. Theappreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers qe 
it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us a Adi tional con- 
tidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure ux wine, 
Lozen Bottles ov 6 Dozen. Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railwa m, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
these Wines tell us there is no 
i to equal them in 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


— 





Ss tatic 





Ail who mow | 
Claret sold in Great Britai: 


value, Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards, 
We regret the ineveased duty compels advance of 
Gad, per dozen. 
JAMES SMITH AND 60., 
VINE MERCHANTS, 


PO 37 North John Street. 
Manchester 3 26 Market Strect. 


THE AUTHOR? Ss HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C. ) contains hairless paper, 
over which the 7 s with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. p wwiioe en, ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size, 5s. per dozen, rwed or plain. 
Autiors should note that THe LEaDENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


yen sl 





STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


since 1878, 
" Post- Office Coie 369 
John Baker.” 


GOLD MEDAL. 





Cheques ( wry 
Strand) payable to * 





THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER, 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNST: AIRS 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
Cl ATION tor BE FRIEN DING YOUNGS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLE 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-lree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 








ERVANTS | 
T,reprinted } 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 1,037. MARCH, 1902. 2s, 64, 


Tue Cuam or Tartary. By Tis. 

Tue RomANCE OF A Scors Famity, 
C.MLG. 

On tHe Heers or De Wer—III. Ber-Liyy T 
BRITSTOWN. 

Divipep. By Moira O'Neill. 

A BRarmroap To Inpra. 

THe REGALIA OF ENGLAND AND THE Honours or 
ScorLanp. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., MP, 

Oup Tom Lanspox. 

AmonG THE Fire Minexs.—Part Il. By Kellogg 
Durland. Recreations—‘* THe GOTHENBURG” 
—Home LirE—OVERCROWDING, 

IMPRESSMENT FOR TRANSPORT IN INDIA, By 8. 8, 
Thorburn. 

Tue Conquest oF CHARLOTTE. Chaps, 19-20, 

Army Rerorm. 

Mocsincs Wrrnocvr Mersuop.—Vinrrve or SEvEnaL 
Kinps—THe Verpict oF Posrerrry —Tug 
Poxicy or Ceci, Buopes—KRvGERISM v. Gaear 
Brirain—Tue Roap ro tax Nortu—A Proper 
Use or WeaLtu—KINGLAKE—TRAVELLER axp 
Historian—Lorp Durreriy, 

ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE, 


By H. Clifford, 





Witiiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London, 








THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 

No. 301. MARCH, 1902, 


Compcsory MILiTaRY TRAINING—A Pan-Britanyic 
Miuitia. By Chnton bk. Bawkins. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN AS AN Empire Buinper, By 
Henry Burchenough,. 

THE AGKEEMENT BETWEEN Great Britain axp 
Japan. Ly H.N.G. Bushby. 

Tuo TREATMENT OF UNTRIED PRISONERS, By Sit 
Robert Anderson, K.C.#., last Assistant Com: 
missioner ot Police for the Metropoiis, 

Tar ApostLe oF Mepiocrity. By Walter Frewen 
Lord. 

WHERE THE VILLAGE GENTRY ARE :— 

(1) By W. G. Waters. 
(2) By Colonel A, #. P. Harcourt, 

THe INCREASING WxPoRT OF ENGLAND'S Ant 
Treasvres. By Claude Phillips, Keeper ot we 
Wallace Collection. 

THE Masqu E o¥ “ ULYSSES.” By Stephen Gwyna. 

Is rue CROWNED KING AN ECCLESIASTICAL PERSON ? 
by the Rev. Herbert ‘Vhurston, S.J. 





to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the ; 


Funds of the Association should be sent.—-Bankers, 





Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mail 
East, 8.W. 
ESTABLISHED 18351. 
IRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 


DEPOSIT 4 ACC OUNTS 10/7 
repayable on demand. “a2 /6 


2s 


210; 
lo 





The BIRKBECK ALMANAG, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





R. ANDERSON & GCO.,| 


ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1581), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
fanufacturers, &., on application. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- } 
part of the United — yearly.  terly. 
GOM oe co ov £1 86..0143.. 073 


{including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 


China, &c. oe ee oo) «©1106,.0153.,078 


} 


| 





| FAMINE 


Tue YOUNG ENGLISH GIRL SELF-PORTRAYED, By 
the Countess of Jersey. 

CONCERNING GHOST Srontes. By W.S. Lilly. 

Wo COMPOSED THE PARLIAMENTARY PRayEx? By 
the jate Sir Arctubald Miiman, K.C.B. 

AND CONTROVERSY. By G. M, Chesney. 

A CaartERED ACADEMY. By Edward Dicey, U.B. 

Last MonrH—TuE CLEAN Siate. By Sir Wemyss 
Reid. 


London: Saurson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvurTsipe PAGr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 







0 

: 0 
Quarter-Page ....oo5 6 
Narrow Coiumn .... 0 
Hailf-Column ...cceeee 0 
Quarter-COlUMN ....0e- 6 

COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ........ ecccccece £1414 0 
Inside Page cececcccrccecesecs 1213 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 58.3; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Brvad column, half-width of page, luvs. per inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
J4s. per inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
18s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


~ CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, Is. 9d. 
May be had by order through any Book 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
I WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 








Wi 


cat 


ver 


Fou 
Color 


fold i 
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MR, EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


RIDE IN MOROCCO AMONG 
BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &c, With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, Lis, 


CROSSBENCH VIEWS OF 
CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS 
By H. HENSLEY HENSON, 


Canon of Westminster, and Rector of St. Margaret's 


ITS PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY. 
By N..&. FREDERIKSEN, 
Formerly Professor of Political Economy, in Copenhagen University. With 


THE FIELD TRAINING OF A 
COMPANY OF INFANTRY. 


By Major H. J, CRAUFURD, Lato Grenadier Guards. Sinall pocket 8yo, 
flexible cover and rounded corners, 3s. 6 {March 6th. 


Demy Svo, 12s, 64, 


THIRD IMPRESSION, 


WITH RIMINGTON. 


By MARCH PHILUIPPS, 
Lately Captain in Rimington’s Guides. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Phillipps’s style is so attractive that the interest in the narra- 
ti ve never flags. In fact, as you close the volume you have the feeling that, 
iaving read the book, there is little about irregular troops, their ways, the 
P leasures, trouble Ss, and vicissitudes of field service, and South Africa that you 
do not know.’ 


L. 


Tines.--** Mr. 


Edited by KA'THARINE LAKE. 
With an Introduction by Canon RAWLINSON. With Portrait, demy 8vo, 16s. 
Athenvum.—‘‘ It was well in every way to write his life. He will ever remain 
a picturesque and interesting figure in the immemorial records of his great 
cathedral church.” 
Times.—‘* The ‘ Memorials’ display a very memorable personality and some 
very noteworthy achievements.” 


EDWARD ARNOLD 


Q7 
+ O8 


Bedford Street, Strand. 


London : 








EDWARD STANFORD'S PUBLICATIONS. | 


JUST READY. 


STUDENT’S HANDBOOK OF 
STRATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. 


By A. J. JUKES-BROWNE, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated 
Diagrams and Figures of Fossils, large crown 8vo, cloth, 


> 
> 


with Maps, 
12s, net. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY: an Introduction 


to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. By Janes 
Gergre, LL.D., F.R.S., Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy at 
the University of Edinburgh. With 400 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Revised. Large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


PHYSICAL GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir Anprew C. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S., &e. 
late Director-General of the Geological Survey. Sixth Edition. Editea by 
Horace B. Woopw arp, F.G.S.,0f the Geological Survey. With numerous 
Lilustrations and a Geological Map of Great Britain, printed in Colours, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH : 


a Popular Account of Geological History. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuinson, 
B.A., F.G.S. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE GOLD OF OPHIR: ; 
und by Whom? By Prof. A. H. Keane, 
Map. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Whence Tico ght 


F.B.G.S. With Frontispiece : 





NEW AND REVISED EDITION, 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP OF AFRICA. 


Phis map embodies ts of the most recent explorations, and 
presents on a large seale an iulation of the whole of the facts knowu 
with regard to this great Co - 
Four sheet Ss, 
Coloured sheets, £ 35s. ; 
fold in case, , 60s. ; 













— — 
5,977,382). Prices: 


15s.; mounted t 


58 in., 94% 


3 miles to aninch (1: 
mounted on 


llers and varnished, 











3; mounted on spring roll 
London: EDWARD STANFORD. 
GEOGRAPHER TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


A COMPLETE HUMOROUS STORY. 
MAX ADELER, 


Author of “Out of the Hurly &e., appears in the 


LEISURE HOUR for MARCH. 


READY TO-DAY. 


3urly,” 


6d. At all Bookshops and Bookstalls. 


THE ANCHORESS 
OF STE. MAXIME 


| Is the Title of a New Story by M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, the 
popular Author of “An Incorrigible Girl,” “Gold in the 
Furnace,” &c. The New Story is commenced in the 


GIRL’S OWN PAPER for MARCH. 


READY TO-DAY, At all Bookstalls, 





6d. and 


COLONIAL BADGES. 


A Coloured Plate with the Badges of the Colonies of the British 
Empire is given with the 
BOY’S OWN PAPER for MARCH. 


| READY THIS DAY. 6d. 


Bookshops 





At all Books ae and Booksialls. 


SIXPENNYWORTH OF SUNDAY READING. 


Something for every Member of the Household. 


For MARCH is NOW READY. 
It contains a complete story, * The Lost Receipt,’ and many other 
items of interest and information for Christian people. “THE 
SUNDAY AT HOME is at once 


A RECREATION AND A REFRESHMENT.” 
With Coloured Plate, just ready at all Bookshops s and Bookstalls 





‘Published we THE RELIGIOUS 


TR ACT SOCIETY, LONDON. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


price 7s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 
“ Here is true gold of poetry—the ‘authentic airs’ of Parnassus. 
The chief, the dominant characteristic of Mr. Watson's poetry is 
felicity—and | felicity not merely of word and phrase, but of thought. 
He is ‘not only happy in language, Lut in the ideas which he presents 
an nd interprets.” —SPECTATOR. 
* Preqnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from his 
pen; and some of them, we venture to predict, will live with the 
lang uage.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
* There are things in this collected volume of his poems that stir 
the brain and often the sense as well ; poems of Nature that breathe 
the rery spring, odes to England that inflame the blood. One need 
not dwell upon the beauties of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave? a poem which 
for quiet dignity and rhythm\may rank beside Gray's * Elegy’ as a 
classic, or upon the * apne to the Ses, with its fine elegiac metre, a 
tri jumphe ¢ of word- ~painting.” —PAL L MALL GAZET TE. 


JOHN “LANE, Pub lis sher, London and | New York. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EpitEep sr W. L. COURTNEY. 

MARCH, 1902. 
Tue ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE—AND Arter. By Zeta. 
Tur Foreicn Poxricy or Greater Britax. By Diplomaticus. 
“Tare Unxnown Gop”? By Sir Henry Thompson, Bart., F.R.C.S, 
Tue Care or Booxrs. By G. H. Powell. 
FREE TRADE OR PROTECTION FOR ENGLAND? 
Tue APPROACHING ABANDONMENT OF FRER TRADE. 
Tur Navy—Is atu Wet? By Fred. T. Jane. 
IRELAND IN 1902. By An Old Whig of the School of Grattan, 
cRE Minina. By Elizabeth Robins. 
By Maurice Macterlinck. 


By John Beattie Crozier. 
By J. A. Hobson, 





PLEAS 
Ovr Past. 
“ares 
EnGiann’s EpvucationaL Perit. By Vigilans. 
AMERICAN MILLIONAIRES AND BritisH SHIPPING. 
Twenty Years Since. By G. S. Street. 

Lrcas Maret’s Novets. By Janet E. Hogarth. 
Cur Recent Deciine oF Natatrry IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
ORGANISING TUE THEATRE. By H. Hamilton Fyfe. 


3y W. Wethereil. 


By Edwin Cannan. 





12, 15, and 14 LONG ACRE, W.C, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST. 


NOW READY. 


MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 

No. 18 MARCH, 1902. 2s, 6d. net. 

The CONTENTS include, among others, Articles on :—ALV 
UNCONSIDERED PARTY QUESTION, by FREDERICK 
GREENWOOD — ZDICA7TION IN THE NAVY, by 
JULIAN S. CORBETT—ZU/E EVOLUTION OF PAINT- 
ING IN ENGLAND, by HAVELOCK ELLIS—7HE 
ODYSSEY ON THE STAGE, by D. @ HOGARTH—Z0 
ROBERT BURNS, by ROBERT SRIDGES. 

Also Chaps. 1-3 of a NEW SERIAL by ALFRED OLLI- 
VANT, Axthor of © Owd Bob,” entitled * DANNY.” 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
HIGH TREASON, A Tale of the Days of George II. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. [Just out. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH REFORM.  Eiited 


by Cuan.es Gore, D.D., Bishop of Worcester. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
{Just out. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


A Study in Ethnic Psychology. By the late Danxret G. Brinton, A.M., 
M.D., LL.D., D.Se., Author of ‘‘ A History of Primitive Religions,” ‘‘ Races 
and Peoples,” &e. Edited by Livingston Farranp. 8vo, 8s. net. 
*,* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was engaged at the 
time of his death. [Ready nexl week, 





A CHEAPER EDITION, 
IN TUSCANY. Tuscan Towns, Tuscan Types, the 
Tuscan Tongue, &c. By MonrGomerr CarMicHarL, British Vice-Consul 


for West Tuscany. With numerous Illustrations, large crown Svo, 6s. net. 
| Just out. 


WORKS ON ITALIAN ART OF USE TO TRAVELLERS. 
THE FRESCOES in the SIXTINE CHAPEL 


IN ROME. By Miss Everyy Marcu Pumurrs. With 24 Ilustrations 
and a Photogravure Frontispiece. Crown 5vo, 6s, net. 

“Miss Phillipps has written a handy book, which travellers intelligently 
interested in Italian Art could, greatly to their advantage, take with them to 
The volume is well suited to its purpose, and that purpose is one 
which may be warmly commended.”—Times. 

“A scholarly handbook which no visitor to the Sixtine Chapel should be 
without.”—Magazine of Art. 


THE PAINTERS OF FLORENCE. From 


the Thirteenth to the Sixteenth Century. By JuLia Cartwricst (Mrs, 
Apr). With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
* Visitors to Florence will find admirable guidance as well as good literature 


in Mrs. Ady’s opportune volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 


* An excellent handbook......of great use, both to travellers in Italy and to 
those who wish to learn the outlines of Florentine art history in the galleries 


at home.’’—Tines. 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street, W. 











TREHERNE’S NEW NOVELS. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE RANEE’S RUBIES. By Dr. Wenen Bovurcuter. 


Daily Express says :— A well-devised and well-told romance of Indian life.” 


THIRTEEN WAYS HOME. By E. Nesnir. 


Globe says:—* The reader who does not find much in the book to interest 


him must be hard to please.” 


THE SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By James Bat 


Nartor, Author of ‘ Ralph Marlowe.” 
Daily Mail says:— Incidents of the war between Great Britain and the 


infant Americau Republic early last century are entertainingly told.” 


TATTY : a Study of a Young Girl. By Prerer Fraser. 


Athenzum says :—* The book is well thought out and distinctly well written.” 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
‘*MAD” LORRIMER. By Frxcu Masoy. 


County Gentleman says :—‘‘ A very readable book.” 


THE WOMAN OF ORCHIDS. By Marvin Dana. 


Bristol Daily Mercury says :—*'The characters are skilfully drawn.” 


THE CASE OF A MAN WITH HIS WIFE. By Tuo. 


GIFT. 
Birnlnghain Dai’y Gazette says :—“ Well-told and pathetic.” 


HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 


THOROUGHBRED. By Fraxcis Dopswortu. 
A FREE LANCE IN A FAR LAND. By Henserr Compton. 
LONDON IN SHADOW. By Bart Kennepy. 


THE STAR SAPPHIRE. By Maser CoLuiNs (Mrs. Cook). 
A New Novel by Mrs. B. M. CROKER entitled ** JOHANNA ” is 
now appearing in Crampton's Magazine. 
A. TREHERNE and CO., Litd., 3 Agar Strect, Strand, W.C. 





ee 


DUCKWORTHS 
GREENBACK LIBRARY 


OF NEW FICTION. 





Paper, Is. 6d. net. Cloth, 2s. net. 


VOL. —TWENTY-SIX MEN AND A GIRL 
By MAXIM GORKY. 
Now Ready at the Booksellers’, Bookstails, and Libraries, 





NEW SERIES OF STATE TRIALS. 
Vols, III. and IV. 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social, 


Selected and Edited by H. L. StepHen. WITH 2 T 
GRAVURES. 2 vols. cap. 8vo, 5s. net. i 


UNIFORM WITH ABOVE. Vols. I. and II, 


STATE TRIALS: Political and Social 
First Series. Vols. I. and II. Selected and Edited by H. L 
STEPHEN. SECOND IMPRESSION, WITH 2 PHOTO. 
GRAVURES. 2 vols. feap. Svo, 5s. net. ‘ 

Vols. I. and IL., 5s. net. Vols. IIT. and IV., 5s. net, 
The Set of Four Vols. complete, 103, net. 


NOW READY. 


THE ROAD-MENDER. 
By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 


Author of “ The Gathering of Brother Hilarius.’ 2s. 6d, net, 


COMMENTS OF A COUNTESS, 
Pott 4to, 6s. 

““We commit ourselves gladly to her conduct through the year of a woman 
of fashion, more particularly as her husband assures us that she isa clinking 
good sort. It is very nice of the Countess to give us so delightful and intimate 
a peep.” —Daily Chronicle. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
TALES OF THE KLONDYKE. 
Since Kipling astonished the world fourteen years ago with the “ Plain Tales 

from the Hills’ and ‘‘Soldiers Three,’ no volume of stories by a new writer 


has appeared showing such power as is contained in the ‘‘ Klondyke Tales,” by 
Jack Lonpon, published under the title of a z 


THE GOD OF HIS FATHERS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Here is a new writer with stuff in him, and the trick of bringing it out.” 
—Pall Mail Gazette. 
“Tt is not too much to say that Jack London has made good his claim to be 
one of the very small band of men or women who can write good short stories 
in the English language.’ —Country Life. 


IRISH FAIRY TALES. 


A rollicking volume of an entirely new kind of fairy story, not altogether 
“ made up,” but based on real Irish folk-legends, and full of Celtic fun; such is 
the new book by Srumas McManvs, called 


DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ Fairy tales of the right sort,’’ says the Scotsman, “ put into very beartsome 





and animated English...... The pictures are fine, and the work, in a word, isa 
first-rate fairy book.” 
“It deserves success,” says the Daily Mail. ‘‘ The illustrations are delight- 


fully funny.” 
SIXTH THOUSAND NOW READY. 


THE SHOES OF FORTUNE. By Nou 


Mvnro, Author of “ John Splendid,” ‘‘Gilian the Dreamer,” &c. Iilus- 
trated by A. S. Borp. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
«The book is good throughout.”—Spectator, 
“It possesses the intangible something which makes the blood leap, the 
wizardry of romantic suggestion.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WINDS OF CATHRIGG. By Curist:- 


BEY. CoLERIDGE. Illustrated by Francrs Ewan. 3s. 6d. 
‘* A wholesome novel, written with considerable distinction of style.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


* A healthy breezy story.”— The Week’s Survey. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 


THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. As Marks of 


the Way of Life. By the Right Rev. Cosmo Gorpow Lane, Bishop of 
Stepney. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

‘* No one will be able to read this book without feeling that a very real insight 
is here given into the principles of true life as inculeated by Christ in his 
miracles, and that we have, in its truest and best sense, an original treatment 
of those works of power.”’—Church Times. 

““It is long since we have seen so much practical and vital truth in so small 
a compass."—Record, 

‘A book which makes the life of Christ no mere conventional story, but a 
living reality.’’—Speaker. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 15 Tavistock St., Covent Garden, London. 
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Hossrs, BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION, 





2 vols. large post Svo, 18s. net. 


THE LIFE OF NAPOLEON I. 


INCLUDING NEW MATERIALS from the BRITISH OFFICIAL RECORDS. 
BY JOHN HOLLAND ROSE, M.A. 


Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
With numerous Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, 
“To say that Mr. J. H. Rose has written the best life of Napoleon yet 
ublished is but faint praise, far less than he deserves, often as the task has 
toon attempted.”’—Times. 
“The book is likely to become the authority for English readers on the 
greatest name in modern history.”—Atheneum, 


Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


A. W. KINGLAKE: 


Literary Study. By Rev, W. Tucawe.t, 


net, 
a Biographical and 
With 5 Portraits, 

“Jtis in some respects a model biography.”—Manchester Guardian, 





VOL. VIII, in 2 Parts (completing the Work), NOW READY. 
HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME 
IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By Ferprnanp GreGorovivus. Translated 
by Mrs. Hamitton. Crown &vo. Vols. 1, II., and IIL, 6s. net each. 
Vols. IV., V., VI., VII., and VIIL, each in 2 Parts, 4s, 6d. net each Part. 


6 vols. crown Svo, with Maps, 6s, nei each. 
Vol. VI. contains a New Bibliography and Full Index. 


AHISTORY of MODERN EUROPE, 


from the Fall of Constantinople. By Tuomas Henry Dryer, LL.D. Third 
Edition, Revised and Continued to the End of the Nineteenth Century. 
By ArTHUR Hassatt, M.A, Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 





250 Copies only. Imperial 4to, £2 2s. net. 


SKETCH-ROOK. With Introduction and Description by Lionen Cvrst, 
M.V.O., F.S.A. With 47 Collotype Plates. 

*,* The Drawings in this celebrated Sketch-book are here reproduced by 

permission of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, K.G, for 


the first time. 


2 vols, small 4to, £1 1s. net each. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By 


Lord Ronatp SuTHERLAND Gower, F.S.A. With 80 Photogravures and 
28 Half-tone Hlustrations and a Coloured Frontispiece. 

“There was abundant room for a book such as this, which is at once handy, 
authoritative, and discriminating....... A solid, scholarly, and admirably written 
contribution to our knowledge and appreciation of a unique landmark in the 
evolution of our race.’’—Standard, 


Post Svo, 5s. net. 


SIR DAVID WILKIE. 


Ronatp SuTHERLAND GOWER, F.S.A. 
gravure Frontispiece. 


By Lord 
With 40 Nlustrations and a Photo- 
[‘ Great Masters”’ Series, 





Imperial 16mo, 5s, net. 


IVORY WORKERS OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By A.M. Cust. With 37 ry oe ya g ; ; 
|‘ Great Crafismen ” Sevies, 


Pott Svo, Is. net cloth. 


HOLMAN HUNT. ByG.C. Wituamsoy, 


Litt.D, With $ Illustrations (or in limp leather, 2s. net). 
(Bell’s Series of Miniature Painters. 





Crown Svo, Is. 6d, net. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Caartzs 


Hutt. With 40 Illustrations. [ Beli’s Cathedral Series, 





Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Cathedral and 


By the Rey. T. Perxins, M.A. With 57 Illustrations. 
[Bell’s Handbooks to Continental Churches. 


AMIENS. 


Churches. 


other 





2 vols. small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF 


PERU. Copyright Edition, with the Notes of Joun Foster Kirk. 
[Bohn’s Standard Library. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


BENJAMIN KIDD’S 
NEW BOOK, 


PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





Times.—‘ The book, which is striking and masterful, must take high rank in 
English speculative literature, and will for years give rise to controversies. It 
is singularly rich in original expressions coined by the author with reference to 
his own particular wants, yet certain to weld themselves in our literature.” 


THE SCENERY OF ENGLAND, 
And the Causes to which it is Due. 
By the Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, D.C.L., LL.D. 


With numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, and Map, 8ro, lis. net. 





Black and Whiie.—‘‘ Most fascinating Enchains the attention like a 
romance, and is a notable example of the extruordinarily interesting manner 
in which a highly scientitic subject can be treated.’ 





LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH, Bart., M.P. 


F.R.S. By Mrs. Fawcett, LL.D. With Photogravure Portraits, Extra 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—* This life of one of the most highly gifted of the early champions 
of Colonial self-government and reform is a literary masterpiece. Whether in 
political contents or artistic form, it has hardly its equal in recent biography.” 


THE VICTOR HUGO CENTENARY. 
POEMS FROM VICTOR HUGO. Translated 


into English Verse by Sir Groner Youne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 
Athenzum.— Sir George Young has made his choice with excellent judg- 
ment, and his work isa valueble addition to our scanty stock of good verse 
translations from the French.” 


‘BY THE LATE ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 
ADDRESSES ON THE ACTS OF THE 


APOSTLES. By Epwarp Waite Benson. Super-royal 8vo, 2ls. net. 
THE ELIZABETHAN PRAYER - BOOK 
AND ORNAMENTS, With an Appendix of Documents. By Heyrr 


Ger, D.D., F.8S.A. Crown &vo, 5s, 





Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
WORDS AND THEIR WAYS IN ENGLISH 
SPEECH. By Professor Jamzes B. GreenovuGy and Professor George L. 
KITTREDGE. 

2xp EDITION NOW READY. 
THE GASES OF THE ATMOSPHERE, 


the History of their Discovery. By Professor Witt1am Ramsay, F.R.S, 
With Portraits. Extra crown Svo, 6s. net. 





THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOKLES. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Appendices by M. A. Barrretp, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. [Classical Series, 











THE EMPIRE 
REVIEW. 


Edited by C. KINLOCH COOKE. 
Price Is. net. The MARCH Number contaius : 


AN IMPORTANT ARTICLE ON THE IMPERIAL YEOMANRY, 
REMOUNTS, 


By COLONEL T. A. ST. QUINTIN 


(late Director of Remounts for the Imperial Yeomanry), 
A Plain Statement of Facts. 


And numerous other Articles of General Interest. 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London, 


a — — —————————— ———————— 


FOURTH EDITION.—Demy &vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 


STONES OF STUMBLING. 
By Hon, L. A. TOLLEMACHE. 


*,* This volume contains Mr. Tollemache’s article on Euthanasia, “‘ The Cure 
for Incurables,” see The Spectator, Feb. lst and 8th; also ‘‘The Fear 
of Death,” ‘Divine Economy of Truth,” “ Recoilections of Mark 
Pattison,” &e. 

“One of the most stimulating writers of the day.’”-—The Times. 

« These charming essays are all singularly well worth reading.” 

—The late Mr. Justice Fitzjames SreruHen in The St. James's Gazette. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. | 








London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, E.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE MASTERY OF THE PACIFIC. 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 
4 Gold Medaillist Royal Geographical Society, Silver Medallist Society of Arts 
j Author of ‘* The Overland to China,” &¢. With 3 Maps and 122 Illustrations from 
| Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

The Morning Post.—‘* Mr. Colquhoun has successfully endeavoured 
to present a vivid impression of the host of peoples destined to play 
major or minor parts in the great drama of the Mastery of the 
Pacific. As a timely treatise on the politics of the Far East and of 
the Far West it is invaluable. Asa collection of studies of the 
j wondrously complex life of the Pacific it is no less admirable. Mr. 
f Colquhoun has not admitted a single bad or indifferent picture into 
his gallery of illustrations, all of which are not only good in 
themselves but also appropriately placed. The maps are excellent.” 


| THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD BOOK. 


A Dictionary with Indication of Pronunciation, Etymologies, and Dates 
} of Earliest Appearance of French Words in the Language. 
By H. EDGREN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 

With an Explanatory Preface by R. J. LLOYD, D.Lit., M.A., Hon, Reader in 
Phonetics in the University College, Liverpool, 1 vol., cloth, 103.; half- 
morocco, l6s, 

THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
4& SURVEY OF MAN'S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, 15s. net; half-morocco, 21s, net. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 


With Maps, Coloured Phtes, and other Illustrations. 
A Full Prospectus of the Serics on application. 


THE REGIONS OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of Twelve Volumes Descriptive of the Physical Euvironment of the 
Nations. Edited by H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. £4 4s. the Set, or separate 
volumes, 7s. 6d. each, 


BRITAIN AND THE BRITISH SEAS. 
i By the EDITOR. ° With 6 Coloured Maps and 152 Illustrations and Diagrams, 
The Daily lelegraph.—‘‘ Valuable not alone for the abundance of the facts 
which it presents, but from the attractive guise in which they are presented.” 
TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT WEEK BY :— 
HE NEARER EAST. 
By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Illustrations, and Diagrams. 
A Full Prospectus and List of the Series on application. 
: A NEW POLITICAL SQUIB. 
CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Tilustrated by S. R. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Daily Teleqraph.—‘It is good fun and there are some shrewd hits. 
S. R.’s illustrations achieve considerable success,” 
; THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 
MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
; By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Acadeny.— This book is superbly intelligent. There is cnough wit in 
it to stock a score of humourists.” 











FICTION. 
A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Edited by Epmunp Gossr. A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, £4 4s. for the set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or 
separate volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 


TIl.—MAUPRAT. By Georce Sanp. With an 
Introduction by Joun Oxtver Horses, 3 Coloured Plates by Eugene Paul 
Avril, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 

The Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ * Mauprat’ stands at the apex of its author’s first 
period ; it is full of the fire and enthusiasm of early ideals and growing power ; 
moreover, it is eminently suited to general reading.” 


IV.—_THE BLACK TULIP. By ALexanper 
Dumas the Elder. With an Introduction by Ricnarp Garnett, C.B., 
LL.D., 3 Coloured Plates by Henry Delaspre, a Photogravure and Portraits 

The Daily Chronic'e,— It remains in the mind indelibly, a thing of breathless 
delight and entertainment. From the lurid opening to the calm sunset close, 
there is nevera moment in which the narrative flags.”’ 

TO BE FOLLOWED NEXT WIEK BY ;— 
V.—THE LADY OF THE CAMELLIAS. 


3y ALEXANDER Dumas the Younger. Withan Introduction by the Eprror, 
% Coloured Plates by George Jeanniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
E. F. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘* The Luck of the Vails,” &c. 


A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
By ESTHER MILLER. 

The Daily Telegraph.—‘ Both striking and original. The authoress knows 
how to tell her story, and the way in which she describes the emotions of her 
characters is often eloquent.” 

SONS OF THE SWORD. 
{ By MARGARET L. WOODS, Author of “A Village Tragedy.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 

The Tines.— Places her in the front rank of living novelists. Everyone 
should read ‘ Sons of the Sword.’” 

THE STORY OF EDEN. 
By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
The Times.—“ Unquestionably well written.” 


THE GREAT GOD SUCCESS. 


By JOHN GRAHAM, 4s, [Dollar Library. 








London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 





MESSRS. CONSTABLE & C08 List 





MISS MARY JOHNSTON’S 
NEW 
NOVEL 


AUDREY 
AUDREY 
AUDREY 


By MARY JOHNSTON, 


Author of “By Order of the Company” and “ The Old Dominion,” 


AUDREY 
AUDREY 
AUDREY 


With 6 Coloured Ilustrations, 6s. 


Published February 26th. Second Impression next week, 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’, 





FIVE STUART PRINCESSES. 
Edited by ROBERT §. RAIT. 


Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The personal and social interest of this remarkable quintet is well brought 
out. <A book to be read and prized,”—Outlook, 

“Though written with the sobriety that becomes the historian who aims at 
something more than the mere amusement of his readers, the lines abound jn 
personal anecdote and romantic incidents.” —Daily News. 





PETER ITI., EMPEROR of RUSSIA. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


* Another fascinating story of Russian romance. All Russian Court history 
is intensely interesting; but the tragedy of Peter III. is by far the most 
engrossing of its lurid dramas.”—Daily Chronicle, 


THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY 
HOME. 


By J. P. MOWBRAY, 
Author of ‘A Journey to Nature.” Illustrated, 6s. net. 


“Delightful. So interested in faet were we in the domestic welfare and 
economies of John and bis first-born, and Lucy, his wife, that not a line of the 
charming romance of waysand means escaped us.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE TEACHINGS OF DANTE. 
By CHARLES A. DINSMORE, 
With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“An exceedingly able and interesting book; his treatment of the thesisi 
admirably lucid.”—Daily News. 

«Mr. Dinsmore has a grip of the religious teaching of Dante which few men 
‘sone gore esreks wondrously suggestive of the deep truths that underlie the 
marvellous imagery of the poet.”—Rock. 


FROM CRADLE TO SCHOOL. 


By ADA BALLIN (Editor of Baby, &c.) 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


An indispensable manual for mothers, degling with questions of their own 
health, and the health, management, and up-bringing of their children. 
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COMPANION TO ENGLISH HISTORY (MIDDLE 


AGES. Edited by Francis Prerneront Barnakp, M.A., F.S.A. With 97 
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A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH 
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Vol. V.—CANADA, Part 1 (New France). Crown 8vo, cloth, with 4 Maps, 6s. 
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this Historical Geogra phy.” 


THE TROUBADOURS OF DANTE: teing Selections 
from the Works of the Provenyal Poets quoted by Dante. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, Concise Grammar, and Glossary by H, J. Cuarror, M.A. 
Crown 870, cloth, 5s. 6d. net. 


AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY ON DANTE’S DIVINA | 


COMMEDIA. By the Rev. H. Fr. Tozer, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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RY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND FROM 
orton OF THE ROMAN JURISDICTION, By Ricuarp 
Watson Dixon, D.D. Completion of the Work: (Vols. V. and VI. (A.D. 1558 
to 1570), Edited by Rev. Henry Geez, D.D., FSA. 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS: being Selections 


from the Writings of Benjamin Whichcote, John Smitb, and Nathanael | 
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Culverwel. With Introduction by E. T. Campaanac, M.A, 
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THE WORKS OF GEORGE BERKELEY, D.D., 
Ineluding his Posthumous Works. With 


erly Bishop of Cloyne. 
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ALEXANDER CAMPBELL Fraser, Hon. D.C.L. Oxford. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 
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A STUDY OF THE ETHICS OF SPINOZA (Kihica 


Ordine Geometrico Demoustrata). By Haro_p H. Joacuim. 8vo, cloth, 
10s, 6d, net. . nee 7 

Spectator.—* A learned, painst:.king, and sympathetic interpretation of | 

Spinoza’s meaning for the English student.” 


THE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE. With an Introduction, | 


Prefatory Essays, and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By W. L. {| 
Newman, M.A. Vols. ITi.and IVY. Medium 8vo, cloth, 14s. net each. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC, Vol. I. The 


Polyphonic Period. Part I. Method of Musical Art, 380-1530. By H. E. 
Woo.princk, M.A. 8vo, cloth, 15s, net. 

Guardian. — The first volume of the ‘Oxford History of Music’ promises 
well for the success of a novel and somewhat daring scheme......Mr. Wooldridge 
has certainly succeeded in producing the best and most readable account of 
medieval music that has ‘yet appeared in the English language. His work 
bears throughout the stamp of original research aud painstaking accuracy.” 


ANNALS OF BOTANY. Edited by Isaac Baynry 
BaLrourR, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.; D. H. Scort, Ph.D., F.1.S.; and W. G. 
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logical Society. Edited by Dr. J. A. H. Musrar and Mr. H. Brapury. 
Imperial 4to. Double Section, Lap-Leisurely, 5s. Complete Part, 
L-Leisurely, 7s. 6d. 


Notes and Queries.—“In this, as in other parts of the ‘Dictionary,’ the 
supremacy over all rivals is maintained, und the work remains a source of 
undying information and delight.” 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF 


HUMAN LIFE. The substance of Six Lectures delivered to the Oxford 
University Extension Students. By THomas B. Srrone, B.D., Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford. Crown 8vo, half-parchment, Is. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—" The argument of the book is sect forth with much force and 
ability, and with a moderation of tone which is not inconsistent with a 
firm and definite belief. Infact, it is a very valuable contribution to apolo- 
getics, 


A REGISTER OF THE MEMBERS OF ST. MARY 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, FROM THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE COLLEGE. New Series. Vol. IM. FELLOWS, 1576-1648. By 

_Wittiam Donn Macrar, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

_ Pilot.—‘* The new instalment isas full of miscellaneous interest as its pre- 

decessors...... The bulk of this volume is taken up with short biographies of 

Fellows admitted during the period it covers, that of Roberts Ashley being the 

most important. These are preceded by extracts from the registers and | 

seounts for each year. Both sections are full of human interest.” 


THE CONTENDINGS OF THE APOSTLES: being the 


Histories of the Lives and Martyrdoms and Deaths of the Twelve Apostles 
and Evangelists. The Ethiopic ‘Texts now first Hdited from Manuscripts in 
the British Museum, with an English Translation, by E. A, Wavuis 
Bunce, M.A. Large 8vo, cloth. Vol. I, ext, 2ls, net. Vol. If, ‘he 
English Translation, 25s. net. 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH AND WELSH SUR- | 


NAMES, with special American Instances. By the late CuarLEs WAREING | 
Barpstry, M.A. Witha, Preface by the Right Rev. the Lonp Disuop « 
CakuIstR., Dedicated by permission to William McKinley, late President 
oe the United States of America. Smail 4to, cloth, 21s. net. 
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London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
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this, and his hook must please anyone who can read it with sympathy.” 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


A Narrative of the Outbreak of 1900, 
By H. C. THOMSON, 


Author of the “ The Chitral Campaign,” Se. 
With Maps, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


“When Mr. H. C. Thomson wrote the letters which he has now 
gathered together in book form, it is highly improbable if he thought 
there was a remote likelihood that His Majesty’s Government would 
abandon its position of ‘ splendid isolation’ and follow his advice to 
the extent of entering intoa Treaty with Japan. Yet in forming 
an alliance with the little Empire over seas, the Government of this 
country took a step which was advocated by Mr. Thomson in his 
book.” —Daily News. 
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Frontispiece, 
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Edited by T. F. Tour, M.A., Professor of Hi ‘ 
stunt Lecturer in History, 


Vietoria, Cuiversity, and James Tait, M.A., Ass 
With 5 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


HOMERIC SOCIETY: a Sociological Study of the 
liad and Odyssey. By AtBer? GaLLowaY Ke.ver, Ph.D., Instruetor in 
Social Science in Yale University. Crown Svo, 5s, net. 

Co nts.—Introduction.—1l. Ethnie Environment.—2. Industri 
tion.—3. Religious Ideas and Usages.—4. Property.—5. 

Family.—6, Governments, Classes, Justice, &e. 


TALES OF MY FATHER. by A. M. F., 


Author of “ Foreign Courts and Foreign Homes,’ and ‘On the Banks of the 
Seine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Coxrents.—Princess Victoria ~- Kensington Palace-— St. James's ~ King 
William’s Death—Queen Victoria’s Accession—The Duke of Susses—The Duke 
Berlin—Brussels -Old Friends—-First Visit to the Prince of 
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the Winduw—'The Wicked Countess--Home—-Warsaw—The Russian Soldier 
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| SONGS OF CHILDHOOD. 


By WALTER Ramat. 
With a Frontispiece, ‘‘Under the Dock Leaves,” from a Drawing by 
Ricwuary Dorie. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d, net. 

“It is no small achievement to cultivate to purpose a new plot in the poetic 

Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence’ and Stevenson’s ‘Child's 

But Mr, Raimal iuy fairly claim to have done 


-—Scotsman. 


THE FORAMINIFERA : an Introduction to the 


Study of the Protozoa. By Freverick Citapman, A.L.S., F.R.M.S. With 

14 Plates and 42 Illustrations in the Text, 8vo, 9s. net. 

NEW NOVEL BY MRS. WALFORD, 
CHARLOTTE. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Myr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &e. 
NEW IMPRESSION.—Crown Syo, 6s, 
*,* This Volume has not appeared in Serial form. 
‘A very cleverly written analysis of character....../ Altogether a noteworthy 
ook.’ —Punch. 


“*Mrs. Walford has already made a reputation among the best of modern 


Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
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| admirable, high-toned, and well-written book, and _youvg ladies, of the 
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f the story.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. An Essay on the Development of Libraries and their Fittings 
from the Earliest Times to the End of the Eighteenth Century. By J. W. CLARK, M.A., F.S.A., Registrary of the University of Cambridge late 
royal 8vo, buckram, with 156 Illustrations, including 43 Full-page Plates, 18s. net. Illustrated Prospectus will be sent on application. if e 


TIMES.—‘‘A book which will delight the heart of all haunters of ancient libraries and of all librarians of an antiquarian turn.” 
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very thorough piece of work unread...... Mr. Clark's monograph well deserves the hearty welcome it has received, and is likely to remain the standard work on the 
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; NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. With Introduction and Notes by A. F. Kirxparnicr, DD, 


Master of Selwyn College, Cambridge ; Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
: The edition of the Psalms prepared by Prof. Kirkpatrick for the ‘Cambridge Bible for Schools” having been completed and published in three volumes th 
: whole work is now also published in a single volume. The page is larger than in the separate volumes, and, a thinner paper being used, it is thought that this 
: edition will be found convenient in size, and that many readers will prefer it to the separate volumes. 


LIFE AND LETTERS IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. By T. R. Gtover, M.A.,, Classica] 
Lecturer and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
; toro anal An unusually attractive book, The author with much skill and charm sets before us a picture of a period remarkably little known, eroy to 
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PILOT.—“ A good and thorough piece of work, which we hope will win wide recognition for its author.” 


THE CHOEPHORI OF AESCHYLUS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, Translation, and 
Recension of the Scholia. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D., formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; Professor of Classical Philology in the University 
of Melbourne. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF ARISTOPHANES. Edited by R. A. Nem, M.A., LL.D. (Aberdeen), 
late Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; University Lecturer in Sanskrit. Demy 8vo, 10s. 
SCHOOL WORLD.—*“ This stands alone among the editions of Aristophanes for its combination of taste, learning and humour. Every page shows that 
Xr. Neil had a critical and linguistic acumen which places him in the front rank of scholars.” 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘‘ We do not doubt that this edition of ‘The Knights’ is final; and it is a worthy monument of a lamented scholar's taste anj 
erudition.” 


ESSAYS ON THE TEACHING OF HISTORY. By F. W. Mairttann, H. M. Gwarxry, 
> i —- W. E. HEITLAND, W. CUNNINGHAM, J. RB. TANNER, W. H. WOODWARD, C. H. K. MARTEN, W. J. ASHLEY. Crown 8ro, 
s, 6d. net. 
ATHEN ZU M.—“ A small book, but a very important one...... We hope it will have a real influence on the training of teachers, and indirectly of students, both 
in England and America.” 


CHAPTERS ON ENGLISH METRE. By Josrrw B. Mayor, M.A., Honorary Fellow of 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
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University of Edinburgh. 


HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.: By P. Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D., Author of “The Life of 


George Buchauan,” ‘‘ The Life of John Knox,” &c. 
Vol. I,—TO THE ACCESSION OF MARY STEWART. Crown 8vo, with 7 Maps, 6s. 


Vol. II. Nearly Ready. 
Vol. III. (Completing the Work). In the Press, 





RECENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 
HORACE.—SATIRES. Book I. Edited, | XENOPHON.—MEMORABILIA. Book II. 


with Introduction and Notes, by J. Gow, Litt:D., Head-Master of West- Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. M. Epwarps, M.A., Fellow 
minster School. 2s. | and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d. 


GUARDIAN,— Decidedly the best edition for school purposes.” | SYBEL.—PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 


BY THE SAME EDITOR. | Edited by E. C. Quicein, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius 
| College. 2s, 6d. 


HORACE.—ODES AND EPODES. In One! ppceMANN-CHATRIAN,—LE BLOCUS: 


Volume. 5s. Oprs.—Books I. and III. 2s, each. Books II. and IV. 
1s. 6d. each. Epoprs. Ils. 6d, Episode de la Fin de 1Empire. Edited, with Introduction o- Notes, by 
A. R. Ropys, M.A., late Fe y <ing’s C ge idge. 3s, 
GUARDIAN.—Most admirable little books by a first-rate scholar and a eA, SEE Oe ee eS SR re 


schoolmaster. The notes are brief, accurate, and are just what would be ERCKMANN iS CHATRIAN. _— WATERLOO. 


wanted by any ordinary student of Horace. There can, to our thinking, be no 
question about the satisfactory character of Dr. Gow's work.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. R. Rores, M.A. 3s. 





PITT PRESS SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS.—New Volume Now Ready. 
MACBETH. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by A. W. Verity, M.A., some 


time Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s. 6d. 
GUARDIAN.—* Undoubtedly the best school edition extant of this particular play, and possibly the best that lgs ever been produced of any play of Shake 
speare’s. We will, moreover, go further, and add that it isa mine of wealth for all students of Shakespeare, whatever may be their object in studying him.” 
SCHOOL WORLD.—“ Mr. Verity’s editions of Shakespeare in this well-known series are always on such a high level that it would be difficult to surpass 
their general excellence in any particularinstance. ‘Macbeth,’ however, strikes us, if the thing be possible at all, as reaching a higher point than any previous 
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